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Lecture XVII. 
Incapability of Retaining the Urine. 


Women are sometimes affected with what 
is called an incontinence of urine, an incapa- 
bility of retaining the water, which, like 
the urinary retentions, may arise from very 
different causes, requiring a little attention 
from us, and to the consideration of these 
we will now proceed. 

The uterus is too frequently the subject 
of a sort of scirrhous change, followed by 
malignant ulceration; and this malignant 
ulceration, beginning about the neck and 
mouth, gradually spreads itself into the 
vagina, the rectum, and the bladder} and 
when the bladder is laid open into the 
vagina, of course an incapability of reten- 
tion is produced, this being the last stage 
of the malignant ulceration and admitting 
of no effectual cure. Dilution of the urine, 
by drinking freely of aqueous fluids, and 
the thorough ablution of the vagina, by the 
injection of tepid water, are principal pal- 
liatives in cases of this kind, and the more 
attention is paid to cleanliness the better. 

It further happ ionally, and this 
constitutes an important variety of the dis- 
ease, that retention of urine commonly arises 
from an over-distention of the bladder, in 
those cases where the obstruction of the 
urethra is partial, and not complete, a va- 
riety of the disease of which | formerly took 
occasion to treat. In these cases, when 
the bladder becomes loaded, there may be 
continual stillicidium, the patient being at- 
tacked, at length, with much abdominal pain 
and tenderness, and continual urging, with 
repeated gushes of the urine ia small quan- 
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tities, and a great deal of constitutional irri- 
tation, the urging, perhaps, being scarcely 
less vehement and painful than that of par- 
turition itself, Now, the impression made 
on the mind, particularly before this urging 
manifests itself, is, that there is no retention 
of the urine, but simply an incontinence, a 
mistake obviously of grave consequence, as 
rupture of the bladder may arise from the mis- 
apprehension. The effectual means of re- 
lieving an incontinence of this kind is, the 
introduction of the catheter, to empty the 
bladder thoroughly, after which the cause 
of the retention should, if possible, be ascer- 
tained and removed, on principles already 
explained. 

There is yet a third variety of inconti- 
nence, and that is, the incontinence of 
urine, which results from a mere weakness 
of the neck of the bladder, common in 
those who have had very large families, 
ten or twelve children, for example. In 
these cases, more especially if the child 
is large, or the pelvis small, when the la- 
bour has been laborious, the bladder is apt 
to get so infirm about the neck, that it 
loses much of its retentive power, and, per- 
haps, from the moment of delivery, the 
woman is incapable of retaining the water ; 
or if, at any time, she chance to cough, laugh, 
rise suddenly, or in any other manner con- 
tract smartly the abdominal muscles, the 
water comes gushing away. For years this 
disease may continue, in greater or less 
severity, but it frequently cures itself, in 
good measure ; and the first few weeks after 
delivery, say at the end of the fortnight, the 
patient is better; at the end of the month the 
retentive powers are still more increased ; 
and in the course of a few more weeks she 
becomes able to hold the water very well, 
though still liable to the gushes, when sud- 
den effots are made. Hence, where incon- 
tinence is the result of an enfeebled cervix 
vesice, time must be looked upon as one of 
the principal remedial means ; in some cases, 
perhaps, advantage may be obtained from 
plunging the hips into cold water two or 
three times daily. The improvement of the 
general health is by no means to be neglected, 
for the more you improve the general health 
the more you will increase those healing 
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powers of the parts on which all cures are | the urethra, in the ordinary manner ; or, on 
more immediately dependent. Commen-|the other hand, if the aperture be small, it 
dation is bestowed by some upon the use of | may be very often felt by a delicate touch, 
blisters, and they may, at least, deserve a}in the same manner aswe may, by exami- 
tria!, a large plaster being applied alternately | nation, detect the os uteri. If the aperture 
to the abdomen and the loins; the vesica-| is so small that you cannot discover it by 
tions being repeated for five or six times, as| manual examination, there remains one 
the parts may be found to bear them. | other mode by which the point may be as- 
Whether any advantage would be derived | certained, and that is by imspecting the 
in these cases from blistering the back part | orifice of the vagina, and ascertaining whe- 
of the neck of the bladder, (a proposition | ther under forcing the urine passes from the 
which may surprise you,) I am not pre-| vaginal orifice, or that of the urethra, or 
pared to say, but I presume this would not| from both. In some cases, perhaps, a piece 
be found impracticable, for the upper part! of sponge passed into the vagina might 
of the vagina lying in. contact with the | enable us to determine whether the urine 
neck of the bladder behind, something sti-| really found its way into this canal or not, 
mulating might be applied there for four or| In cases where much nicety of discrimi- 
five hours together, according to the effect nation is required, the practitioner may 
produced ; and iu cases where there was a|employ the vaginal dilator hereafter de- 
mere weakness, without grave organic lesion, | scribed; and this, with or without a specu- 
if stimulus is likely to be of use at all, I lum, will enable him to ascertain, with pre- 
should expect more advantage from this local | cision, whence it is that the urine is flowing, 
excitement, than from extensive but remote | and what is the size of the aperture, and 
vesication of the abdomen or the loins. | what is the situation in which it is placed. 
Understand, however, clearly, that I do not | Incontinence of urine from an opening in 
recommend you rashly to resort to this prac- ; the neck, may be treated in two ways; by 
tice, which may be attended with its evils; | palliatives, 1 mean, or with a view to a 
but I think it proper to mention it, and the | fundamental cure. In the general, women 
proposal may not be undeserving of further | will submit to the trial of the palliative 
consideration. | means only, of which the following are the 
Of incontinence of urine, one of the | principal: in the first p'ace the patient 
most obstinate varieties is that which results| should drink somewhat copious'y in the 
from an aperture formed by slough, and course of the day; not at her meals, how- 
leading through the neck of the bladder into | ever, for fear she should disturb the diges- 
the vagina; this aperture may be very| tive organs. Pure water, toast and water, 
small in its size, so much so, that you cannot | or any similar beverage, she may drink freely 
clearly distinguish it by careful examination,|so as to dilute the urine, and diminish 
or, on the other hand, it may be of verycon-| its acrimony; and by drmking one or 
siderable dimensions, inasmuch as two or, two pints more than ordinary, in the course 
three of the fingers may be passed through it | of the four-and-twenty hours—from the ex- 
into the urinary cavity. his disease may, I | coriation, inflammation and swelling, pro- 
think, generally be traced to parturition as | duced by the distillation of the urine over 
its origin. The labour has been laborions, | the surface of the vagina, much relief may 
perhaps instruments have been used; for| be obtained. A second point of treatment, 
the first few days after delivery the urine | of no small importance, is that of great per- 
has been passed with difficulty, or the sonal cleanliness, and, if 1 may be allowed 
catheter has been required, and then, per- | the expression, vaginal cleanliness; in the 
haps, for a few days more the water bas | same way that the hands and feet are daily, 
flowed without help, and then an inconti- | and repeatedly purified by ablution, so, too, 
nenee of urine has followed, and this has been | this part of the body may be kept clean. I 
succeeded by the escape ofa membranous| would recommend the patient to wash the 
substance from the vagina, which, on im-| vagina six or eight times ia the course of 
mersion in water, bas been found to consist the day—three or four times certainly. 
of a portion of bladder and vagina, altered; Now there are two ways in which the 
in consequence of mortification. Under) vagina may be washed with great ad- 
these circumstances, when there is a doubt! vantage; the one by using the hip bath, 
on the mind, the nature of the aceident may the other by the employment of the syringe 
be ascertained by a careful manual exami-| simply. Proceeding im the former mode, 
nation, when you will find that a commu-/| the patient takes her seat in the tepid water 
nication has been made, by slough, between | of the bath—and filling with tepid water a 
the bladder and the vagina ; if the aperture | balf-pint syringe, armed with a tube long 
is large, it may be detected easily by pass- | enough to reach to the upper part of the 
ing the finger through the opening, where, | vagina, and placed at a convenient angle 
too, the catheter may be felt bare, provided | with the barrel of the instrument, she 
it have been passed into the bladder, along | passes this inta the passage, so as to reach 
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its 3 and then, by expelling; to be attributed to the action of the vagina ; 
the water briskly, she washes this part of | for the neck of the bladder lying in contact 
her m from one extremity to the | with the vagina behind, the vagina, swelling 
other. This should be repeated three or|out a little, may press into the aperture, 
four times in succession, and the whole| and thus act much in the same manner as 


operation ought to be performed four or 
five times in the course of the day. 
is, however, yet a simpler mode in which 
vaginal ablution may be accomplished, and 
that is, by the use of the syringe without 
the hath, which will often be found to an- 
swer the purpose very well. The patient 
may sit if she please, but the recumbent 
posture is preferable ; and by repeated in- 
jection with the syringe, she may purify 
the vagina as before. In managing the 


There | 


| the sponge itself is designed to do. 

But you will sometimes be asked, whether 
there are no means of radically curing the 
disease ; and different propositions have 
been made to this purpose. If the disease 
be of very recent occurrence, if, for ex- 
ample, you have attended the labour, and 
have had the woman under your care, wh-n 
the slough comes away, whiy, then, by in- 

proving the general health as much as may 
‘be, by keeping a catheter introduced in 


practice, it ought to be a main object to the bladder, lying there, so as continually 
perform the operation sufficiently often, and to draw off the water by the natural pas- 
thoroughly well, and when executed in this | sage, (the urethra,) a bottle, or bladder, be- 
manner will be found to remove all that is ing connected with the other extremity of 
offensive and acrimonious from the vagina, the catheter, you may, perhaps, sometimes 
and will, most probably, heal the surface, if) find in these cases of slough, that the part 
broken by superficial ulcerations. There is | will heal and close up of itself; but certainly 
yet another palliative practice which may be | such closures are of very rare occurrence. 
thought of in this very distressing disease, | Where, however, a slough once separates, so 
and this consists inthe use of some instrument | as not merely to break the continuity, as in- 
which may close up, in the way of a plug, | cision orrupture mightdo, but toremove a part 
the opening into the bladder. The practice 1s | of its substance, | presume it rarely happens 
more especially recommended by Mr. Barnes, | that the disease cures itself in this way. Of 


who bas written a paperon thissubject, which 
has been published in one of the earlier vo- 
lumes of the Medico-Chirurgical Transac- 
tions, Weare advised, by Mr. Barnes, to take 
a ball pessary, and cover one hemisphere of it 
with a piece of fine, soft sponge, afterwards 
sliding the instrument into the superior part 
of the vagina, If the aperture is very small, 
this instrument is not likely to be of much 
service ; but ifit is large enough to admit a 
finger, for instance, then the sponge will 
make its way into the opening, and may be 
expected to close it. When the urine is to 
be passed, the patient may withdraw the 
plug, and suffer the urine to flow, afterwards 
replacing the instrument ; or, perhaps, she 
may be taught to introduce a catheter; and 
if she can perform the operation well, it 
may render the removal of the pessary un- 
necessary. Here, then, are the three pallia- 
tive measures well worth your considera- 
tion, for the disease is one of the most dis- 
tressing kind; the thorough dilution of the 
water, the thorough ablution of the vagina, 
and in those cases where the aperture is 
large, and which would seem to admit of 
the least remedy, the introduction of a 
pessary coated with sponge, which may 
close the aperture in the way of a plug. 
I may remark here, that when no plug is 
applied, the urine may be retained iu the 
bladder, when the patient is quiet, in cer- 
tain positions especially, to the amount of a 
few ounces. In these cases, a part of the 
retentive power may depend on the situa- 
tion of the aperture, but more, I suspect, is 


a cure of this kind, I never, myself, saw a 
well-marked case ; yet this cure should be 
attempted, for if the opening be small, and 
a good deal of adhesive matter be secreted 
|now and then, perhaps, the aperture may 
| become closed. Ofcourse, the less the blad- 
der is disturbed while this operation is pro- 
ceeding, the better, for motion disarranges, 
more or less, the process of healing. But 
to proceed.—In those cases in which there 
is an incontinence of urine produced by an 
aperture, fistulous perhaps, and of small 
size, scarcely large enough to admit a small 
catheter, for example, it has been proposed 
that we should attempt a cure by means of 
the actual cautery ; and this method of treat- 
ment, I understand, is adopted in France, 
with success. Mr. Travers, from whom I 
first received my information, assured me 
that he had seen it performed. With a 
good speculum, and a vaginal dilator, in wo- 
men who have had a large family, it is per- 
fectly easy to obtain access to the superior 
part of the vagina in front, where the open- 
ing lies. Nor would it, I conceive, be by 
any means difficult to apply the cauterising 
liron to the part: to give the necessary light, 
a lamp may be employed; but I should 
presume, that the iron itself being luminous, 
would emit light enough for the necessary 
illumination of the parts. The whole prac- 
tice, however, is rough ; and, as the disease 
admits of relief by means of those mild pal- 
liatives before recommended, the cases in 
which it might be proper to recommend its 
adoption, must be rare. For myself, I have 
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open into the vagina; the opening atisirig 


hitherto liad no experience of it, and, there- 
fore, I forbear entering into details. It is 
proper I should add, that in one case in 
which it was tried by an eminent surgeon 
in this country, it failed of success, but the 
patient suffered no further injury in conse- 
quence; and I need not tell you that it 
would be unwise to condemn the practice 
on account of the unsuccessful termination 
of one solitary case. 

Where there is an aperture of this kind, 
it has been proposed that we should close 
it by ligature , and this extension of a prin- 
ciple before laid down, was first suggested 
by an esteemed pupil, Mr. Preston. Of 


this operation it is, I think, proper, cat 


we should not lose sight altogether, though 


not from slough, but laceration. ‘The way 
in which this rupture is produced, I ex- 
| plained to you in a former Lecture. During 
delivery, the bladder becomes over-charged 
with urine, and the head of the child coming 
down into the pelvis, presses the bladder, 
thus loaded, against the symphysis pubis, 
so as to divide it into two chambers, one of 
which lies below the head at the arch of the 
pubis, and the other above and in front. If 
the bladder be emptied carefully by the in- 
troduction of the catheter, no ill effects en- 
sue; bnt if the accoucheur accomplish the 
delivery without emptying the bladder, the 
head still pressing down upon the lower 
chamber, it bursts the bladder, and the 





it would be found, I fear, of no easy per- | urine comes away in a large gush, giving 


formance ; for the whole space of surface on 
which we should have occasion to operate, 
is so circumscribed, that the application of 
a ligature in any way must be difficult ; and 
it would be still more, to apply it without 
distressing the urethra. These difficulties 
ought not to be concealed ; but, after all, 
I cannot forbear indulging a sanguine expec- 
tation, that if the ligature could once be 
properly applied, a speedy closure of the 
aperture would ensue. Remember the ex- | 


the first indication of the occurrence of the 
| accident, (observe the demonstration,) and 
}on making your examination as soon as this 
| gush issues, you find there is a large aper- 
| ture, into which you may pass two or three 
| fingers. Now, at the first sight, this would 
appear to be an accident, which scarcely 
‘admitted of a remedy; and certainly it is 
'much to be deprecated, and the rather, as it 
|may too often be attributed to the bad ma- 
jmagement of the accoucheur. Neverthe- 








periments already laid before you, in which | less I am satisfied, that the closure of the 
ligatures were applied to large apertures | bladder by healing is by no means imprac- 
in the bladder of the rabbit, with the effect|ticable in all these cases. Improve the 
of closing it completely. There is one other | general health as much as may be, intro- 
practice which has been suggested, a rough duce a catheter into the bladder, and let it 
one, it is true, but which, however, de-| be continued there, so as to withdraw the 
serves a passing notice from us. In this | water continually, and nay you have the 
practice it is proposed, that in those cases | satisfaction, in the course of a fortnight or 
in which there is a fistulous opening through | three weeks, or a month afterwards, of find- 
the neck of the bladder, we should take an |ing the parts imternally healed. Dilution 
instrument and divide the urethra from one | of the urine may be of importance here. A 
end to the other, care being taken that the | bladder or a bottle should be annexed to 
fistulous opening shall enter into the inci- | the lower end of the catheter, to collect the 
sion, and form a part of it; smart inflamma- | water as it flows. 
tion would result from this, but not, per-| And here I think it right to observe, as 
haps, more active than that produced by an| probably you know already, that there is a 
operation of lithotomy; and from this in- | wide difference between this case and that 
flammation a closure of the aperture might | in which an opening is produced by slough; 
be expected; but to an operation of this/|in slough there is not merely the aperture, 
kind, I think, that already suggested, the | but the removal of a part both of the womb 
actual cautery, I mean, might be preferable. | and the vagina; in rupture, no substance is 
So, then, to bring our observations here | wanting, the injur -_ effected by a 
to asummary, when the patient is anxious simple disruption of the texture. In slough, 
to be cured radically of the disease, we have | too, there is always a great deal of injury in- 
these different means before us—the divi- | flicted on the paris contiguous, but in these 
sion of the urethra—the closing of the aper-| cases of rupture the injury may scarcely 
ture by ligatures—the use of the actual|/ exceed that which might be produced by 
cautery—all of them uncertain—the actual clean incision with a knife. Do not, how- 








cautery in small fistulous opening being, 
perhaps, the most promising remedy of the 
three. 


ever, hastily catch up the notion, that in 
these ruptures, the bladder is always, or 


| even generally healed, for this I very much 


Before I quit the subject of inconti-/doubt ; such closures, however, most un- 
nence, there is yet one other variety which doubtedly occur sometimes, and I have 
I ought to mention, and that is, the incon-| seen one very conspicuous instance of it. 
tinence arising from rupture of the back! A woman, in the neighbourhood of this 
part of the neck of the bladder, laying it | metropolis, for it is well to relate an illus- 
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ASPHYXIA.—DISEASES FROM TOBACCO. 


trative case of this kind, under smart labour,|making an incision into any part of the 
was delivered by the lever, with no small lungs was observed, on the least pressure, 
violence, according to her own report; and | to ooze out from their tissue. The stomach 
when the child's head was liberated from the | did not contain the least particle of the fluid. 
pelvis, the perineum was torn, and a copious | In two bodies, which two days after deati: 
gush of the water issued, and from this/were placed in the mixture for about forty 
she laboured under incontinence ; the wa-| minutes, it had entered the trachea as far 
ter issuing continually, and the parts be-|as its division, and no trace of it could be 
coming excoriated, inflamed, and swelled. | found in the stomach. ‘Iwo important con- 
A friend of mine, a very excellent accou- | clusions appear to result from these experi- 
cheur, being called at length to see this| ments : 

case, he found her with the urime still flowing,| 1. The presence of water in the bronchia 
and labouring under a great deal of exco- | and tissue of the lungs, isno sufficient proof 
riation and irritation in the vagina and parts | of the body’s having, during life, been im- 
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adjacent, and, led by these circumstances, 
he instituted an examination, when he per- 
ceived an aperture in the bladder, which he 
requested me also to investigate, when I 
plainly found a rupture of length suffi- 
cient to have admitted two or three fingers 
at once. This woman I subsequently ex- 
amined with more care, for I was subpenaed 
to give evidence respecting the case, as it 
became the subject of legal investigation ; 
and some time after I had made the first ex- 
amination I saw her again, and, on mak- 
ing further examination, 1 found the neck 
of the bladder was completely closed, and 
the woman could then retain her urine suffi- 
ciently well, though not with the same 
power as before the accident occurred. Now 
here is a case which, after considerable ex- 
perience, I examined with more than ordi- 
nary attention, and where, though at first 
two or three fingers were introduced through 
the opening in the neck of the bladder, 
a complete closure was at last accomplished. 
The cure was obtained in the manner recom- 
mended, by introducing a catheter and keep- 
ing it there, a bottle being affixed to its in- 
ferior extremity, and the urine being in 
this manner withdrawn continually by the 


mersed in water, as is asserted by several 
writers on forensic medicine. 

2. The fluid does not penetrate after 
death into the stomach, and its presence in 
this organ affords considerable ground of 
suspicion of the body’s having been during 
life immersed under water, provided there 
be no reason to believe that it was swallowed 
before, or injected after the immersion.— 
Journ, de Chim. Médic, 





ON THE DISEASES TO WHICH THE WORK. 
MEN IN TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES ARE 
SUBJECT. 


By M. Porste or Lyons. 


This little treatise may be considered as 
a valuable supplement to Rammazini’s ce- 
lebrated work on the casual relation which 
}exists between different trades and occu- 
| pations and several diseases. We presume 
| that a brief account of it will be of interest 
to our readers. 

The number of workmen who were the 
subject of M. Pointe’s observations, amounted 
to five hundred; they were employed at one 
manufactory, and, although occupied in 











natural canal. Of course the general health | different ways, were all of them in conti- 
was made the subject of attention, nual contact with tobacco. The affections 
to which they seemed subject, were prin- 
| cipally pulmonary consumption, inflamma- 
|tion of the eyes, anthrax, and furuncles, 
| the two latter of which generally appeared 
FOREIGN DE PARTMENT. jon the trunk, were extremely tedious, and 
junless the occupation of the patient was 

—=__— changed, hardly ever — — £ perma- 

, ; : : /nent cure; but the affection which seemed 
2 reas See Cae, to prevail most was purpura hemorrhagica, 
By M. Onriva. and a disposition to scurvy. On the other 

!hand, it is worthy of remark, that tobacco 

Tue latest experiments of M. Orfila on manufacturers, in some degree, appear to be 
this subject, seem to prove that after death exempt from certain affections, viz. inter- 
the liquid penetrates into the smallest rami-| mittents and scrofula, which are very com- 
fications of the bronchia. Ina body, which mon among the inhabitants of Lyons, the 
thirty-six hours after death had for six hours latter being remarkably prevalent in other 
and a half been placed in a bathing-tub, manufactories, especially in those of silk. 
filled with water, with which eight pounds Itch, against which tobacco has often been 
of powdered animal charcoal hud been | asserted to possess prophylactic powers, was 
mixed, the coloured fluid was found in the very frequent ; but trembling and nervous 
extreme bronchial ramifications, and on | affections, to which persons who are much 
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in contact with narcotics are said to be 
very liable, was in no instance observed as 
the effect of continued employment in the 
manufactory in question. 





METHOD OF OBTAINING PURE CRYSTALS 
OF CARBON, 


In the sitting of the Académie des Sciences, 
on the 3d of November, M. Ganual gave an 
account of his researches on a method of 
obtaining crystals of carbon, by means of 
the action of phosphorus on the carburet of 
sulphur. The latter substance being placed 
iu a retort, and covered with a small quan- 
tity of water, a few pieces of phosphorus 
were introduced, and brought into contact 
with the carburet ; the phosphorus immedi- 
ately melted, and was precipitated in a 
liquid state, so that the contents of the 
retort were separated into three strata; the 
fluid being now shaken became of a milk 
colour, but when left quiet, soon separated 
into two strata, the uppermost of which 
was water, the lower phosphuret of sulphur ; 
and these on a closer examination were 
found to be divided by a thin layer of white 
powdery substance, which, when exposed 
to the rays of the sun, produced the colours 
of the prism, Encouraged by the success 
of this experiment, M. Gannal repeated it 
on a larger scale ; the quantity of water, 

horus, and carburet of sulphur, used 
in the second experiment, was eight ounces 
of each ; the three substances having sepa- 
rated were left at rest, and afier twenty- 
four hours a very thin pellicle, consisting of 
a white powder, formed between the water 
and the carburet of sulphur, and presented 
several centres of crystalization. After 
some days this pellicle had considerably 
enlarged, at the same time the separation 
of the two lower strata became less marked, 
and at the expiration of three months they 
appeared to form one mass. The crystalized 
substance was removed from the phosphuret 
of sulphur with some difficulty on account 
of the great inflammability of the two sub- 
stances, The crystals were found to pro- 
duce the colours of the prism, and the largest 
of them, which were the size of a millet 
seed, when shown to M. Champigny, a 
jeweller of great experience, appeared to him 
to be real diamonds. 

In the sitting of the Académie Royale on 
the 24th of a ig M. Thenard gave 
the results of his chemical examinations of 
these supposed diamonds, which he found to 
consist entirely of silica, and when brought 
into contact with oxygen and submitted to 
the action of a voltaic pile, to afford no car- 
bonie acid. M. Arago stated also, that 
light was polarised under a very different 
angle from that observed in the di d, 











LIGATURES IN BRONCHOCELE. 


LIGATURE OF THE UPPER THYROID AR- 
TERY, AND THE COMMON CAROTID IN 
BRONCHOCELE. 


Fred. Gerecht, ztat. 29, of a strong consti- 
tution, had been from his fourteenth year 
affected with bronchocele ; and this having 
latterly attained such a size, as to render 
any exertion impossible, he applied to 
M. Laugenbeck, of Gottingen, with the 
hope of being freed from his deformity by a 
surgical operation. The whole gland was 
considerably enlarged, and had a strong 
pulsation, particularly over the right upper 
thyroid artery, which was very superficial, 
and was as large as the common carotid ; 
the left thyroid artery was less enlarged, 
and more deep seated; from both vessels 
numerous branches ran over, and entered 
the enlarged gland. ‘The tumour was very 
tense, and its temperature iderably 
augmented; the voice of the patient was 
hoarse, and respiration was rendered ex- 
tremely difficult by the least exertion. In 
order to prevent the further growth of the 
tumour, M. Laugenbeck determined upon 
tying, first, the upper thyroid artery of the 
right side ; and in case this should not have 
the expected effect, upon subsequently per- 
forming the same operation on the left side. 
A few days after the operation, which, from 
the superficial situation of the vessel, pre- 
sented no difficulty, the patient was able to 
leave his bed; the pulsation and tension of 
the tumour had somewhat subsided, but its 
size was unchanged. On the eleventh day a 
cousiderable hamorrhege took place from 
the wound, which, though soon arrested by 
means of cold water and compression, re- 
turned within two days with such violence, 
as to throw the patient into a state of the 
greatest exhaustion ; so that on its recur- 
rence a third time, M. Laugenbeck resolved 
upon immediately tying the common carotid 
above the omohyoid muscle; the hamor- 
rhage was instautly stopped, and the pa- 
tient, who had borne the operation with 
great firmness, was, (apparently in a favour- 
able state, removed to his bed,) where he, 
however, within a short time, fell intoa state 
of stupor ; his countenance was pale, the eyes 
were closed, and the pupils immoveable ; he 
seemed deaf, and it was only by frequently 
repeating the question, that any answer 
could be elicited; all motory powers, ex- 
cept those of the involuntary muscles, ap- 
peared extinct; respiration was natural ; 
the pulse very small; the stools and urine 
were passed involuntarily. The comatose 
state of the patient gradually increased, and 
he died thirty-four hours after the opera- 
tion. 

On examination, the right cerebral hemi- 
sphere was covered with lymph ; its vessels 
were of natural size ; those of the left side, 
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where no trace of exudation could be found, 
were distended with blood ; the right late- 
ral ventricle contained a small quantity of 
serum ; the right carotid was firmly attach- 
ed to the surrounding cellular tissue, and to 
the poeumo-gastric nerve, the substance of 
which was somewhat more dense than 
usual ; the internal coat of the artery, which 
was circularly divided by the ligature, was 
of a bright red colour, and its cavity, from 
the ligature to the origin of the upper 
thyroid artery, was filled with coagulum ; 
below the ligature the coagulum extended 
into the innominata; the thyroid artery 
had also only its internal coat divided be- 
tween the ligature and the thyroid gland ; a 
coagulum was found, which adbered loosely 
to the parietes of the vessel ; the process 
of adhesive inflammation had apparently 
been very incomplete, which, probably, 
arose from the following anomalous distribu- 
tion of the vessels ; the common carotid, in- 
stead of dividing into the external and inter- 
nal, divided into the latter and the upper thy- 
roid artery, which furnished all the branches 
generally arising from the external carotid ; | 
the ligature had been applied near the ori- 
gin of one of these branches, in consequence 
of which the continual affiux of blood pre- 
vented the occlusion of the artery. The 
bronchocele was partly of a spongy texture, 
similar to the corpus cavernosum penis, 
and partly cellular and compact, cartilagi- 
nous, in some places even osseous; the 
branches of the thyroid arteries were con- 
siderably enlarged ; most of those proceed- 
ing from the upper right thyroid were ob- 
literated.— Neue Biblioth, fiir Chirurg. 
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Caleulus in the Ureter. 


Mr. Garretr Ditton gives ar account 
of a post-mortem examination, f.» a which 
it appeared that a stone of about the size of | 
a chestnut, “ with a small segment of it | 
looking, as it were, into the cavity of the 
bladder,” was found in the extremity of the | 
ureter. The patient was known to have 
calculus while living, as the stone was. 
readily felt with the sound ; and the opera- | 
tion had been frequently proposed by many | 
eminent surgeons, but the patient had not 
sufficient courage to submit to it. From the | 
curious position of the calculus, Mr. Dillon | 
is led to remark, that ‘‘ had this patient 
submitted to the operation, the surgeon 
would have been placed in a most awkward | 
situation.” ‘To this, we assent; but pro- 
bably, in the hands of some surgeons, the 
situation of the patient would have been 
still more awkward. | 
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ON THE CONTEMPLATED PROJECTS FOR SUP- 
PLYING 6UBJECTS FOR DISSECTION. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Dear Sin,—The importance of such a 
question, as the proposed scheme for pro- 
viding the schools with anatomical mate- 
rials, which has set so many pens in motion, 
would have made me pause before delivering 
an opinion, if my dissent from the views of 
the majority of those writers who have 
treated this topic, did not at once determine 
my silence, through the fear of appearing 
singular. The receipt, however, of the evi- 
dence elicited on this subject by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and the 
Report drawn up by that body, accompanied 
by a request to state how the project 
recommended in that Report would affect 
the interests of the anatomical schools of 
Dublin, leaves me no other alternative than 
obedience to your wishes, and the misfor- 
tune, of course, of being considered an ‘‘ ec- 
centric.” You will not, I presume, imagine 
that I disrespect your flattering commission, 
or that I merely shun the toils of such a 
task, when I decline a formal digest, or 
examination, of the contents of this inte- 
resting volume. Besides your own masterly 
condensation of these documents, I have 
not seen an English or Scotch newspaper, or 
periodical, weekly, monthly, or quarterly, 
in which a summary of them was not given. 
To add, therefore, to the number of these 
analyses, would, I conceive, justly subject 
me to the proverbial sarcasm of ** import- 
ing coals to Newcastle.” The Irish press 
alone has been dumb on the question, and 
I do not regret this additional instance of 
its taciturnity on matters of utility to the 
country; for, as I shall confine myself prin- 
a to an examination of the contem- 
plated projects in relation to the school of 
Dublin, I shall have the consolation of not 
being confronted by the contradictory tes- 
timony of persons, who might be supposed 
as well informed on Irish affairs as myself, 
and more competent to express their in- 
formation with rhetorical othet. As usual, 
therefore, I shall make “ Home, sweet 
home!” the focus of my speculations; if any 
of them should, by chance, apply to other 
places, let those places profit by them ; 
but such of them as may not, I trust will 
not be deemed erroneous, merely because 
they do not fit circumstances for which they 
were never intended. The shoe, you know, 
which sits easy on the foot of a dwarf, may 
pinch the toes of a giant; so the observa- 
tions which may be true of one country, 
become false by translation to another, 
without an error in logic, or a breach of 
veracity in the writer. I am thus particular 
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in pointing out the objects of this paper, to| blished feeling, and not for creating a new 
avoid, if possible, the imputation of schism}one. That this was the intention of the 
from the fashionable doctrines of the day ;| Legislature is pretty certain, even i 
and because I understand you have, in|for the occasional oversights of that illus-: 
London, a certain set of men called ‘‘ Jour- | trious body ; for, otherwise, we must sup- 
nalists,” who would be happy to mesh me | pose them guilty of the extreme absurdity 
in their nets, not for sake of the fish, as | of imayining, that the wretch who could 
have learned from an experience of their | deliberate on the destruction of his fellow 
friendly intentions towards me, but purely | man, would be deterred from his purpose, 
from the pleasure of pointing out its bad|by the fear of a disgrace, to which he or 
qualities. others were insensible, while in a state of 
The multifarious opinions set afloat on| innocence. ‘This would be rather too much, 
this question by Parliament and the press,|even from the ‘ Collective Wisdom” of 
all converge, I perceive, in the single project | the empire ; but to do them justice, they 
of procuring subjects, by a repeal of that| certainly were not guilty of this blunder ; 
statute which subjects, as an additional | they made this law on the false hypothesis, 
mark of infamy, the bodies of executed} that as honest men have a horror of dis- 
murderers to dissection ; and by the enact- | section, the murderer might be actuated by 
ment of another statute, for the appropria- | a similar motive, and be prevented from the 
tion of all bodies unclaimed after a certain | commission of crime, by the certainty of 
time, for the uses of the anatomist. The | this posthumous punishment being inflicted. 
first of these propositions assumes, that if| In their general opinion of the feelings of 
this statute were repealed, the prejudices | mankind, they were right; in its applica- 
against anatomical pursuits would be so far|tion to particular individuals they were 
diminished, that persons would leave, and| wrong; for it does not follow as a neces- 
that their surviving friends would permit,|sary consequence, because one, who, by 
their bodies to be dissected after death. If| way of illustration, may be called Virtue, 
the repeal of this statute did not produce | fears dissection, that another, called Vice, 
these effects, I confess I neither understand | will be actuated by any such apprehensions 
the grounds on which so much importance | at all. ‘To suppose that a man who coolly 
has been attached to the obliteration of this | entertains the design of murder, will fling 
ordinance, nor see how it would multiply | from his hands the dagger or the bowl, on 
the resources of the anatomist. The advo- | reflecting on the prospect of being dissected, 
cates of the measure are all positive on this | is as absurd, as to imagine, that the same in- 
point, and assert that it will: here my dis- dividual would swallow a camel, and be 
sent from the crowd commences, and from | choked by a gnat. In all probability, no 
none of them with so much diffidence as| murderer's hand was ever stayed by such a 
from you, who expect such salutary con- consideration ; but as we have no authen- 
sequences to flow from the extinction of tic confessions from speculative assassins, 
this statute. The utility of the proposed | the analysis of their feelings must be mere 
repeal of the statute depends, I think, en-| matter of conjecture. We only know the 
tirely on the fact, whether the same pre-| naked fact, that a much more powerful mo- 
judices which exist at present against dis- | tive in such deliberations, the fear of death 
section, were felt before the enactment of | itself, is so far neutralized by the hope of 
the inculpated law?—for, if they existed | escaping it, that the number of murders 
previously to the passing of this statute, now, are pretty much the same they ever 
how then can its repeal remove what it did were in similar conditions of society. It is 
not create? ‘The reasons for believing that | true, perhaps, that this foolish statute may 
these feelings were entertained anterior to| have made the prejudice against dissection 
the operation of this law, are so strong and | darker, by a shade or two of sentimental 
numerous, that one jor two of them will| colouring ; but admitting this increase of 
suffice. The further, for instance, we trace | hostility to anatomical pursuits to have 
back the history of the human mind, the | taken place in consequence of this law, it is 
more powerful will its disgust against dis-| surely too much to expect that its repeal 
section be found; so that, if we compare|will reduce public prejudice below that 
any given period in the history of man with | level from which it caused it to ascend, 
the state of his feelings on dissection since} he truth is, that this antipathy to anatomy 
the enactment of this law, it will be found, | lies deeper than the leaves of the statute 
that, contrary to the assumption of the | book: its source is to be found in the dis- 
advocates of its repeal, these feelings have | positions of human nature itself. It re- 
really diminished instead of being increas- | quires a nicer perception of metaphysical 
ed. The principle, too, on which the law | distinctions, than usually falls to the lot of 
itself was enacted, is a proof of the correct- | the multitude, to dissociate the present from 
ness of this opinion ; the Legislature passed | the future, to confine the operation of feel- 
it for the purpose of operating on an esta-| ing within those limits in which it can be 
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exerted with effect; and thus to restrain|supply of subjects, may moré justly be 
the influence of that strongest of all human | attributed, than to the nee of any such 
passions, self-preservation, which, tran-|law. The French nation, generally,feel as 
scending the boundaries of life, instinctively | strong a disgust against dissection as the 
stands sentinel over that system, of which it} English, or any other e, if | am in- 
was the protectur even in its ruins. Such| formed rightly: but they submit to it, as 
feelings are not exclusively possessed by| they do to other inconveniéncies im 
man; they are common even to the inferior} by the law, not from choice, but through 
avimals, A horse will avoid, against the|coercion. And with respect to the boasted 
severe remonstrance of the whip and spur,|supply of subjects in Paris, 1 have this 
the presence of the corse of one of his own} season received several letters from stu- 
species; and there can be little doubt, if|dents residing there, stating that subjects 
he possessed the power of generalising his} were much more readily procured at home, 
ideas, the deficiency of which, according to| where the obnoxious statute is in full ope- 
Locke, places him at such an immeasurable | ration, and no unclaimed bodies are appro- 
distance beneath his rider, that he would | priated for the schools, Pray observe, that 
never stand tamely by, at the dissection of a|in analysing this proposition, I am not con- 
dead brother of the stud. Ihave repeat-| tending for the permanence of this law, but 
edly asked men, ba way of experiment, | opposing the exaggerated effects expected 
whom I considered the least susceptible of | from its abolition. As a preventive against 
such impressions from their temperament | crime, totally inoperative, and a possible 
and avocations, whether they would suf-| generator of additional prejudice against 
fer the body of a deceased friend, or | dissection, it ought to be expunged from the 
relative, to be lacerated by a parcel of|statute book. My views extend no farther 
boys in a public dissecting-room? and | than a belief, that its repeal will not increase 
they invariably answered me that they | the present supply, bya single subject in the 
would not. I am aware that in the city| year; and that neither by the abolition of 
in which I am writing, there is a do-/|this,' nor by the enactment of any other, 
cument containing the names of several | law, will the inhabitants of these countries 
self-devoted subjects to dissection, which | be so far familiarized with dissection, as to 
might be opposed to the existence of those | leave their own bodies, or their surviving 
feelings for which I contend—lI allude, of | friends to suffer them, to be dissected after 
course, to Mr. Macartney, of our university,| death. The little which I have read, has 
and his stoical disciples. The doctor, how-/| certainly made my faith strong in the doci- 
ever, and his candidates for the honour of an | lity of mankind, and their susceptibility to 
anatomical sepulture, are not the world of | be influenced by the most opposite circum- 
which we are now speaking ; but a very stances. ‘The invention alone of the 
insignificant fraction of it, which scarcely | Decalogue by Lycurgus, and a five hundred 
ueed be taken into the account, Had the|years obedience to his unnatural code, in 
learned Professor, instead of opening a | which all the cardinal virtues of our system, 
registry for the enrolment of the names /| were the vices forbidden by his, are almost 
of persons volunteering their bodies for the | sufficient to prove that men, instead of think- 
advancement of science, proposed a trip to| ing it inoffensive to dissect each other after 
the moon, there can be very little doubt but, |death, might, by education, be taught to 
like all enthusiasts, he would have his fol-|consider ita very laudable act to devour 
lowers, and that every seat in the first|each other alive. Yet, admitting this won- 
balloon that he launched for that planet,/derfui plasticity of the human intellect, 
would be taken by companions as eccentric the religion, education, and habits, of the 
as himself. The only thing which this do-| people of these islands, will prevent them, 
cument proves is, that there are some i imagine, from being ever reconciled to 
sixty or seventy persons who differ from the | dissection, without a total revolution in the 
rest of mankind ; for any other use that can | present moral system. 

be made of it, against the arguments which | The second proposition, or that by which 
have been here advenced, it may, I think, it is intended to supply the schools by the 
be fairly lodged in Mr. Macartney's museum, appropriation of unclaimed bodies, is also 
among the ‘‘ morbid preparations of the encumbered by some doubtful contingencies, 
brain,” from which it would seem to have | which seem to have escaped the observa- 
emanated. The example of France has been | tion of those who have so dogmatically de- 
adduced as a powerful reason for the re- cided on its efficiency. The conviction of 
peal of this law. It is true, that this law ‘all the professional men examined on this 
does not exist in France, and that subjects | point, and the returns of unclaimed bodies 
are plentiful there ; but these circumstances, laid before the Committee, are fearful odds 
I couceive, are not connected by the relation | against the suspicions of one individual. I 
of cause and effect. There are various con- | feel the force of the opposition, and yield so 
curring causes to which such an abundant|far as this question has been settled, with 
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tu the demand and supply in London 
Edinburgh, reserving to myself the 
right of expecting some defects, in the 
working of the proposed system. With 
respect to the school of Dublia, the esti- 
mate is, by general consent, deemed per- 
fectly erroneous. fact, it is said, is 
worth a thousand assertions. There is in 
this city a very large pauper asylum, 
containing, generally, between two and 
three thousand inmates, called the House 
of Industry. In this vast repository of 
misery, every grade of human wretchedness 
finds its last home. In a city second to 
London in point of population, and in a 
country the worst politically circumstanced 
in Europe, the majority of whose inhabi- 
tants have been denominated, in a parlia- 
mentary return, as ** vagrants,” or beggars ; 
it may well be supposed that, in a refuge of 
this kind, there must many die who céme 
under the operation of the contemplated 
law. There is, partly in connexion with 
this establishment, a private anatomical 
school, and not the largest either of its 
kind in Dublin, which receives all the ur- 
claimed bodies of this charity ; and what is 
the fact ‘—an ample supply, of course, will 
be the answer of the advocates for appro- 
priation. Now the very reverse is the 


fact; this large pauper asylum does not half 
supply this small private school, its pro- 


prietors being obliged to have recourse to 
the ordinary means, of procuring dead bodies 
by exhumation, Besides this principal source 
for obtaining unclaimed bodies, there ar> 
but two or three others which would fur- 
nish subjects to any amount worth notice. 
These are the Old Man's Hospital, and the 
Hospital for Foundlings; but as the gover- 
nors of these institutions possess the right 
of disposing of those who die in them, and | 
exercise this right at the expense of the} 
funds of these institutions, I doabt much | 
whether any law coul’ compel them to give 
such bodies, in the establisliments over which 
they preside, 1 suspect the governors 
would not, at least, do so voluntarily. 
With respect to the supply that might be 
expected from the medical and surgical 
hospitals, an attendance for years in each | 
of them enables me to say—frst, the num- 
ber is very inconsiderably supplied by the | 
largest of them; and, secondly, that such | 
bodies, in despite of all law, would be, as they 
now are, monopolised and dissected by the 
apprentices of the surgeons to these several 
institations. Take a subject, indeed, out of 
an hospital in Dublin, to add to a common 
stock! No, no, we manage affairs in Lre- 
land in another way. The moment such 
a God-send would appear in an hospital 
here, under the new law, the most fashion- 
able cc xcomb among Mr. Cusack’s appren- 
tices would instantly put on crape, and 








claim the dead beggar-man as one of “ his 
thirteen poor relations,” where, you know, 
the roots of the loftiest genealogical tree 
ultimately terminate. The number of un- 
claimed bodies to be derived from these 
combined sources in our city would, I 
grant, be something considerable ; but when 
compared with the demand, or with the 
actual consumption, to any one acquainted 
with the myological statistics of Dublin, it 
would appear but as a drop to the ocean. 
There are, for example, at present, in Dub- 
lin, upwards of five hundred dissecting 
pupils; allowing each of them the lowest 
quantity stated by those examined on the 
question, that is three subjects each, they 
would, of course, require fifteen hundred, a 
number of unclaimed bodies which would, 
I think, not be supplied by all Dublin, not 
in one year, but even in ten. The number 
of dead bodies consumed alone in Dublin 
each season, not to include those exported, 
cannot be less than from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand ; not one-tenth of this quan- 
tity could be procured by any other means 
than those at present in use, the evils of 
which have, like the other cireumstances of 
the proposed laws, been grossly exag- 
gerated, If you compare this vast supply 
of subjects, with the rarity of the instances 
in which public feeling is outraged by ex- 
humation, as conducted in Ireland, | think 
you will agree with me, that the good 
greatly preponderates over the evil of the 
system. Exhumation, in fact, if performed 
with the necessary secrecy, is, perhaps, the 
best of all ways to avoid offending the feel- 
ings of the public. It has been said that 
this system has a tendency to make its 
agents villains; I do not think it makes 
villains, it merely gives them employment ; 
and if they are not at this work, they will 
tind employment, perhaps, of a worse kind. 
There is another point, of much importance, 


| involved in this proposition ; but one which 


I have not seen noticed by any writer on 
the subject. Admitting, for the purpose of 
illustration, that the law of appropriation 
was passed, and produced the expected 
‘golden age” of anatomy, how is this 
rich harvest of corses to be distributed 1— 
by what authorities —and to whom !—by 
our civie police 1—or by our chartered pro- 
fessions’—to oar corporate schools exclu- 
sively !—or to the private ones indiscrimi- 
nately ?—for payment in cash, or in compil- 
ments! Here opens a field for abuse, de- 
ception, and litigation, through which the 
genius of a Tribonian cou'd scarcely see its 
way. The police are accessible to bribes, 
the medical corporations to the influence of 
monopoly ; so that between the power of 
money on one side, and the impulse of self- 
aggrandizement on the other, a perpetual 
scene of corruption, in all probability, would 





QUACKERY—CONSUMPTION. 


take plece. I confess myself totally unable 
to compose, out of our present political or 
professional authorities, a tribunal from 
which justice to all parties might be ex- 
pected in the division of the spoil. I have 
not now, however, time to run over the 
contingencies by which such a law might 
be entirely defeated ; but, from the interro- 
gatories which I have started, you may 
Teadily conjecture the course my inquiry 
would take. Do not, however, in this, any 
more than in the consideration of the former 
proposition, conceive that 1 am opposed to 
the enactment of a statute for the appropria- 
tion of the unclaimed bodies to the uses of 
the anatomist. It may ass'st, but will never 
do all; and if coupled with a clause for the 
effectual prevention of exhumation, the 
cure, I conceive, would, at least for Dublin, 
be far worse than the disease. 


Sincerely yours, 


Erinensis. 
Dublin, Feb. 7, 1829. 


P.S.—My compliments to my friends 
Doctors Johnstone and Macleod: 1 have 
got through the second volume of the 
weekly edition of the Medical and Physical 
Journal, and shall transmit them my view 
of its contents by the earliest opportunity. 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
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man, son of Major K——n of this place, 
was affected with hemoptysis, followed by 
cough, emaciation, and all the symptoms of 
threatened phthisis ; he was declared con- 
sumptive by the medical officers at Chatham; 
being sent on leave to his friends, he was 
seen by Dr. Dickson, of the Naval Hospital 
here, and many other medical men, who 
agreed in that opinion. In this state his 
friends were strougly recommended to send 
him to the consumption-curer ; he was now 
able to ride out on horseback, and was only 
debilitated from the effects of the disease, 
and the necessary abstemiousness which it 
was thought best to adopt, so that there 
could not be a more favourable case for the 
attempt ; he went to town bv sea, and bore 
the voyage very well ; on being seen by the 
charlatan, he declared him to be in acon- 
firmed consumption, but that he would send 
him back well to his regiment, in three 
months ; he was to visit the doctor once 
a-day for an hour, during which time he 
was locked up in a room, with the doctor 
and others, who were pledged to secrecy 
regarding the proceedings there adopted ; 
during the rest of the day, he was ordered 
to eat and drink what he chose; not to 
abstain from company, walk about town, 
and consider himself curable. At length, 
in about three months, the patient was pro- 
nounced cured, and invited to remain at the 
doctor’s house as a guest, where, no doubt, 
every use was made of him, as a specimen ; 
but at length the cough, which had not sub- 
sided, was accompanied by symptoms which 
convinced him that he was fast verging to 
eternity ; the usual alternations of sweating 


{and diarrhaea came ov, and he insisted on 


Srn,—As you profess to expose quackery |coming home to die among his friends ; 
in all its forms, I do not hesitate to address! which after a tedious journey, was just 
you on a subject which has lately been much | effected in time to breath his last in the 


talked of, and which has not altogether 
escaped your notice ; I allude to the pre- 
tended cures of consumption by a person 
named Long. I am at a loss to conceive 
the motives which could have actuated the 
Editor of the Literary Gazette to yield such 
implicit faith to the declarations of such a 
pretender; the liberal endowments and 
general information which a public writer 
ought to possess, should have induced him to 
place a little more reliance ou self-judgment, 
than to have committed himself by declara- 
tions which bear the stamp of infatuation 
or ignorance. Of all the cases which have 
been mentioned as successful in that work, 
not one of them bears the character of true 
consumption ; and it is rather singular, that 
while the pretended cures are blazoned 
forth, we should hear nothing of the un- 
successful cases, for 1 suppose the man does 
not profess to cure ali that are sent to him. 
However, I can give you the result of one 
of his pretended cures. —A young gentle- 


| midst of his sorrowing relatives, 





Although 
this statement may never reach those before 
whom this young man has been exhibited 
as a proof of the doctor's success, yet it 
may enable many practitioners to deny the 
validity of the cures which have been pro- 
mulgated, backed by the authority of Lord 
this, and Sir George that. In this neigh- 
hourhood the above result bas damned the 
doctor’s credit, and 1 hope, through your 
means, it will have the same effect in many 
other places ; but unfortunately on those oc- 
casions, the antidote comes too late, and ere 
the sufferers are convinced of their error, 
the has satiated himself with his 
ill-earned spoils. 


T remain, 
Your constant reader, 
M.D. 


Plymouth, Feb. 4, 1829, 
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To the Editor of Tux Lancer. : 


Sin,—It is now more than twelve years 
since the A pothecaries’ Company 
their success in obtaining a legislative enact- 
ment, empowering them to meddle with 
those departments of the medical profession 
of which they were then, as they are now, 
(individually and collectively) notoriously 
igaorant. ‘Ihe tameness of the College of 
Surgeons, and of the great body of general 
practitioners, on that occasion, was dis- 
gusting; the retail chemists and drug- 
gists, the actual apothecaries, throughout all 
gees presented a striking contrast ; they 

t, subscribed, and formed a committee 
among themselves, to watch the progress 
of the Bill. What were the consequences ? 
Why, that their interests were specially 
protected in all the clauses ; and thus a mea- 
sure, introduced into Parliament with the 
specious and avowed intention of correcting 
the abuses in the state and condition of 
that body, by whom medicines are chiefly 
compounded, prescribed viva voce, and dis- 
pensed instanter, in every village, town, and 
city throughout England, was perverted, 
most scandalously, from its object, and, to 
serve the cupidity of its originators, meta- 
morphosed into an engine of interference 
with, and oppression of, the medical and 
surgical —— at large. This, Sir, is 
the brief history of the power of ‘* the 
Hags of Rhubarb Hall.’ Shortly after, in 
1816, the reduction of our military and naval 
forces was immense, and hundreds of medi- 
cal officers were thrown upon half-pay, and, 
among the rest, the writer of this article. 
What did the Hags?) Why, they promul- 
gated a notice, intimating, that no persons, 
and of course neither army nor navy sur- 
geons, could practise as apothecaries, until 
examined by them!!! Had it been ordain- 
ed by law that such examinations were to 
be conducted by Fellows of the College of 
Physicians, all would. have submitted with 
cheerfulness, and many with pride; but I 
will not attempt to describe my sensations 
upon that occasion. 1 was one of a number 
who had been intrusted, many years, with 
the medical charge of 600 or 800 men, &c., 
who had seen much disease in various parts 
of the world; had been painfully conver- 
sant with guu-shot wounds; aud had per- 
formed of the capital and minor operations 
of surgery, not a few ;—I, to submit to ex- 
amination by the drug-pounders of Black- 
friars!!! My disgust and indignation were 
not singular ; the sensation was universal in 
both services ; and memorials were instantly 
forwarded to the heads of the respective de- 
partments; of which these shopkeepers 
were no sooner aware than they met, con- 





cocted, and advertised a by-law, exempting 
from the operations of their act, all medical 
officers who hed served his Majesty!!! 
The concession was scorned, as it deserved 
to be. A legislative measure was arranged 


d| between Lord Palmerston, the Secretary at 


War, and the Admiralty Secretary, which 
rendered their by-law superfluous, and 
placed them and their act beneath the con- 
tempt of the medical corps of both services. 
If it be asked, what steps the great mass of 
surgeons and general practitioners took on 
this occasion, | grieve to say, the answer 
must be, “none.” The consequences of 
their treasonable and suicidal apathy may 
be found in Tue Lancer, No. 270; but it 
is not too late; the old proverb, ‘‘ Give a 
rogue rope enough and he will hang him- 
self,” is peculiarly applicable to the Black- 
friars’ shopmen. ‘The impudent and pre- 
sumptuous pretensions of these people must 
open the eyes of the respectable and edu- 
cated part of the community, and ultimately 
lead to the destruction of them and their act 
together. 

In 1816, when the notice from Rhubarb 
Hall first appeared, the question which arose 
in my mind, and which was eagerly asked, 
was,— Who are to be the Examiners? 
Who is there among the Apothecaries’ 
Company competent to conduct an exami- 
nation in every branch of the medical pro- 
fession, and in all its auxiliary sciences, 
which their regulations require? Where is 
that man to be found? Name him!” The 
reply from all quarters, couched in the lan- 
'guage of well-deserved contempt and deri- 
sion, amounted to this,—They will divide the 
various departments umongst several, and they 
will copy their questions, and the appropriate an- 
| swers, from books’ A = of Examin- 
|ers, truly! Let me, Mr. Editor, now re- 

peat the question, let me ask, ‘“ Who is 
| the man, belonging to the impudent junto 
posing the Rhubarb Hall Gang, that 
|is capable of instituting an efficient me- 
dical examination? Who is he, possess- 
ed of this proficiency? Name him! I[ 
say, name him!!!" Let the public know 
which of the Old Hags possesses such know- 
ledge of chemistry, of materia medica, of 
botany, of anatomy and physiology, of prac- 
tical anatomy (dissection and demonstra- 
tion,) of the theory and practice of medi- 
cine, and, lastly, of clinical medicine, mid- 
wifery, and the diseases of women and 
children,—as shall enable her to conduct 
the examination of a pupil in those branches 
of science? If an individual, so gifted, 
were to be discovered in the purlieus of 
Blackfriars, how ashamed he would feel to 
be detected in such company! 
Your very obedient servant, 

A Hatr-ray Nava Orricer. 

Devonport, Dec. 21, 1828, 
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IRISH APOTHECARIES’ DIPLOMAS. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 


Srr,—I avail myself of the readiness with 
which you give insertion, in your very useful 
Journal, to every communication relating, 
either to the advancement of medical know- 
ledge, or to the health and comfort of the 
community, to solicit, through its columns, 
attention to the manner in which diplomas 
are granted from the Lying-in Hospital of 
this city. With the manner of conducting 
the internal arrangements of the institu- 
tion, or the description or kind of instruc- 
tion given within its walls, I have nothing 
todo. If defects exist in these particulars, 
(and it has been whispered that some do 
exist,) the pupils, who are the persons most 
interested, if they possess no other means 
of remedying them, have, at least, the me- 
dium of your Journal, (which has produced 
so much reformation in other places,) to 
make them known; and no one, who has 
witnessed the effects of your exertions, will 
deny, that defects may be removed and 
abuses corrected, by making the public ac- 
quainted with their existence. What | 
complain of is, that diplomas are granted to 
persons, who are by no means qualified to 
practise even midwifery, The persons to 
whom I allude are Irish apothecaries. 
Amongst this body I will admit there are 
many individuals who are well informed, 
but they are exceptions ; and I will assert 
that the most prominent characteristics of 
the majority are great ignorance and con- 
summate effrontery. In England, the apo- 
thecary is a well-instructed man, compared 
to a person of the came denomination in this 
country ; because, by the laws of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall there, he is obliged to be in- 
formed upon many branches of medicine, be- 
sides pharmacy ; while, here, his education 
consists in using the pestle and mortar, and 
compounding physicians’ and surgeons’ pre- 
scriptions—* secundum artem,” together with 
the reading of the London or Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeia, without any attention what- 
ever to the primary and material branches 
of medical knowledge, viz., anatomy, phy- 
siology, surgery, and the practice of physic ; 
without an acquaintance with which, he is 
as unfit to be an accoucheur, as he is to be 
what he professes and attempts to be. 
namely, a general practitioner. Is it not 
shameful to have the care of human life in- 
trusted to men, who, after seven years 
penance amidst tinctures, syrups, balsams, 
boluses, ointments, and pills, and probably 
without ever having seen more of disease 
than a cut head, a black eye, or a full-grown 
crop of the itch; and after thirty minutes 
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of calomel, the doses of rhubarb and mag- 
nesia, the making of ointments, with a few 
set questions upon acids, alkalies, and 
opium, receive a diploma to practise the 
art and mystery of an apothecary? With 
such qualification as this, or without any 
whatever, a person can pay 20l. at the 
| Lying-in Hospita), and, after six months, 
|receive a licensé to practise midwifery ! 
‘That such an individual, from practice in 
that way, may attain a mechanical expert- 
ness, like an artificer, in devising and em- 
ploying the most ingenious methods in 
forcing children, dead or alive, through the 
natural apertures, I will not deny; but [ 
strongly suspect that he will not be possesse 
ed of that Soave of medical information, 
that skill and judgment, which difference of 
constitution, concomitant and incidental cir- 
cumstances, and diseases in the parturient 
person, demand in a practitioner of mid- 
wifery, Ifsuch a person should, by chance, 
be a handy finger-smith, and be competent 
to the duties of the vocation, yet a great 
injury to the community results from the 
practice of conferring a diploma, where no 
real qualification accompanies it; for, with 
this document, men palm themselves upon 
the people in country towns and villages, 
and commence the pious employment of 
killing and curing his majesty’s liege sub- 
jects with as much professional pomposity 
and sanctimonious gravity, as the most 
learned, or seemingly learned, big-wig in 
London, Dublin, Edinburgh, or elsewhere. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Hisgrnvs. 

Dublin, Dec. 23, 1828, 
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To the Editor of Tuk Lancet. 


Srr,—The following experiments, &c., 
were originally intended as an answer to 
some letters which have recently appeared 
in The Sporting Magazine ; but as it appears 
the party who have the management of that 
publication, are desirous of hearing only one 
side of the question, they have refused them 
admittance. Aware that most of your read- 
ers are interested in the safe going of their 
horses, and that any thing which can tend 
to elucidate the much-agitated question of 
foot lameness, or be productive of practical re- 
sults in the shoeing or treatment of their 
horses’ feet, cannot be uninteresting to any 
class of the community, | enclose the paper 
for Tue Laycer. 

The expansive quality assigned to the 
foot, having led to many errors in these mat- 
ters, I propose, first, to endeavour to clear 











examination at the Hall upon the making 





away the mist which has enveloped it, and, 








at a fature opportunity, to pursue the sub- 
ject matter in its practical bearings, and to 
point out what I have found’to be the cause, 
and best preventives, of foot lameness. 

Oa reading the November number of The 
Sporting Magazine, | was much surprised 
that a correspondent, who styles himself 
** Nubia,” should have asserted, the foot of 
the horse expands the eighth of an inch, or 
more, every time it comes in contact with 
the ground. If your readers will excuse the 
pun, I really thought he must have been 
ia nubibus, when he hazarded such an asser- 
tion. I draw my inference from rather an 
extensive experience, and having been in 
the habit of continually dissecting feet for 
some years past, and most devotedly in 
search of facts and information on these 
matters, it is singularly unfortunate I never 
could discover this much-talked-of expan- 
sion, or opening and collapsing, or shutting, 
of the foot of the horse. 

It has been too much the fashion to take 
this expansive quality, wrongly assigned to 
the foot, upon trust, without submitting it 
to the test of actual experiment, and “ Nubia” 
has certainly not smoothed the way much 
for trying it, when he informs us, that it 
can be tried fairly only on the feet of horses | 
that have never undergone the much dreaded | 
operation and baneful effects of shoeing! | 
and, as | understand him, they must be well- 
bred ones. ‘That the lamine elongate, or 
descend, | am prepared to admit, thereby 


causing the vein, as the smiths call it, to) 
descend also; and that if the frog and heels | 
meet the ground, as they ought to do, the | 
side cartilages have motion to a certain de- 

gree. Having occasion to be at Mr. Theo- 
bald’s, of Stockwell, and aware that every 
facility would be offered me to try the ex- 
periment, 1 determined to measure the feet 
of some of the colts with the calipers, as 
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back, or nothing! And that all this tirade 
about expansion, is entirely fanciful and 
theoretical. I'bree days afterwards, | repeat- 
ed the same experiments on the same feet, 
with precisely the same results. A horse 
came to be shod with a remarkably good 
foot, I placed a man, between eleven and 
twelve stone, on his back, held up one foot, 
and then tried the experiment—same result 
as the others. Ihave often occasion to rasp 
the quarters to the blood, lie | to turu- 
ing out; and when the frog has been the 


chief support to the lateral parts of the foot, 
have tried the experiment on many of these, 
whilst made to stand upon one foot, and, in 
several instances, with a couple of men on 
their backs, yet no expansion whatever took 
place. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. Morcay, Vet. Surg. 
Feb. 10, 1829. Blackfriars Road. 


EE 


RECOVERY OF AN INFANT, APTER ASPHYXIA 
OF TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lanert. 


Sir,—On perusing Dr. Blundell's Lec- 
ture, in Number 263 of your interesting 
Journal, (for Sept. 13,) he therein states,— 
“« New-born infants may, now and then, be 
resuscitated, after they have lain in a state 
of asphyxia for a good part of an hour.” 
I have sent the following account of a case, 
which occurred in the practice of my father ; 
if you think it worthy of your notice, you 
will please to insert it when convenient. 

T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry Pornter. 
Eton, Jan. 9, 1829. ; 


Mr. Porvrer was sent for to a Mra. 


** Nubia” describes he measured his mare’s| Groves, of Staines, Middlesex, arrived at 
feet. There being plenty of scope fo: trying | the full period of utero-gestation, whom he 
it, fully and fairly, on some of the best bred | delivered of twins, a boy and a girl. The 
stock in England, that never had been under! boy, which was the second child, appa- 
the influence of the ‘‘ iron = and wedges,” rently deal. Having used the means to re- 
as ‘* Nubia’ terms the shoe and nails; that! store the child, without success, Mr. Pointer 
it might be tried fairly, I got a friend to} wrapped it up in a flannel, and laid it on 
stand by and see me perform, who is not| the hearth before the fire. This occurred 
ouly a good mathematician, but who is fre-| about elevea o'clock, am. The following 
queutly and practically in the habit of using | morning, about the same time, Mr. Pointer 
calipers and compasses. We caught four | called to see the patient ; the child was still 
of the young horses out of the paddocks, | lying in the situation he left it in, but retain- 
and applied the instruments to each of the | ed a little warmth. Conceiving, as the child 
fore feet repeatedly. The result was clearly | retained some warmth, there must be life, 
to my friend, myseif, and the head groom,| Mr. Pointer desired the nurse to give it 
(who merits our thanks for the civility and| some gin ; two teaspoonsful were given, in 
anxiety he evinced, that the experiment its pure state. In a short time after, the 
might be fully and fairly made,) that there | child began to show some symptoms of life, 
is not an atom of difference im the width of| and in a quarter of an hour began to cry, to 
the horse’s foot, whether on or off the | the astonishment of mother and nurse. Lhis 
ground! Whether standing on one or both | boy became afterwards by far the finest 
fore feet, or whether with 20 stone on his | child. 
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DR. HARRISON ON CHOREA. 


CASE OF CHOREA SANCTI VITI, FROM AN 


EXTRAORDINARY CAUSE. 


By Eowarpv Harrisoy, M.D., 
F.R.A.S.Ed., &e. 


Miss Ysapecra Porcn, of Lime Street, | 


aged ten years, has a fair complexion, with 
light eyes, and brownish hair; she was na- 
turally well formed, is of a lively disposition, 
and rather tall of her age. 


position has been strictly enforced by her 
mother, for the last seventeen months. She 
has remained in excellent health during the 





. - lng 
whole pesied. not bes the swelling ipcseesed | ot she could not walk even short dis- 


since recumbency was adopted. Upon ex- 
amination, | found the three last dorsal, and 
five lambar vertebre raised into a large, 
highly-elevated, posterior arch ; it was free 
from pain, had no discoloration, and bore 
pressure without inconvenience. Pulse na- 
tural, bowels regular, appetite good, and 
she sleeps well. 


The following narrative, drawn up by her 
anxious mother, details the history of the 
complaint {rom its commencement to the 
present time :— 

*«« My daughter left London in the month 


of June, 1819, on a visit to some relations 
in the neighbourhood of Frome, Somerset- 
shire; she was nearly four years of age, and, 
at the time, in an excellent state of health. 
She was first seized, in February, 1820, 
with fits, which the faculty called, St. 
Vitus’s dance. After she had been afflicted 
with them three weeks she came home, and 
an eminent heur was i iately con- 
sulted. Under the influence of the fits, 
each of which was of about half an hour’s 
duration, her right arm and leg were in con- 
stant motion ; they kept turning round per- 
petually backwards and forwards, the for- 
mer at the shoulder-joint, the latter at the 
hip; she had no power over the affected 
limbs, their motions being quite involun- 
tary; her face, on the same side, was con- 
tracted, and the corner of her mouth drawn 
outwards ; she could not speak so long as 
the fits continued, her tongue appearing too 
large for her mouth; they returned three 





or tour times in the day, but never atracked | 


her in the night; when they were over, she 


appeared tired and fatigued, but was never! had been said. 


To counteract | 
her increasing deformity, the horizontal | 
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bathing appearing to disagree and relax the 
system, she returned to London in July. 
All her joints, and in particular those of 
her wrists and fingers, had become exceed- 
ingly debilitated while she was at the sea, 
and admitted of being much bent in all di- 
rections. She had the misfortune to be 
thrown out of a gig soon after her arrival at 
home, but did not appear to be much hurt 
by the accident. 

On her second return, she was constantly 
complaining of great weakness, and pain in 
the small of her back, ‘This showed itself 
by her frequently putting her hand to the 
part, by her often stumbling, and being 
easily thrown down, on every slight occa- 
sion. Her limbs were so feeble and numb, 


tances without support. Alarmed at these 
circumstances, her back was frequently ex- 
amined by myself and others. Nothing re- 
markable could be perceived till some time 
in October, when one of the lumbar verte- 
bra was observed slightly to project. Her 
eye now became inflamed, and an expe- 
rienced oculist was consulted for it. This 
complaint was soon removed, and she con- 
tinued in delicate health for some time 
longer. 

In the latter part of the ensuing Decem- 
ber, she was again seized with St. Vitus’s 
dance. I took her immediately to the same 
accoucheur, who prescribed aperient medi- 
cines, and directed fourteen ounces of blood 
to be taken from the back of the head, by 
means of cupping. At this visit 1 showed 
him the protuberance in her back ; it con- 
sisted of a single joint, which was consider- 
ably risen ; he treated the swelling with 
great levity, ‘‘ declaring it would never be 
of any moment to the child.” During the 
cold weather, she had frequent attacks of 
spasms in both arms and both legs, attended 
with excruciating pain. These continued 
about ten minutes at a time, and returned 
every two or three days, for several suc- 
cessive weeks. She had about twelve in all. 
They left her imperceptibly ; and after they 
were gone, she always fell asleep. These 
fits were attributed to debility, induced by 
the cupping, and loss of blood from it. The 
pain and weakness in the back continued 
for some length of time. In July, 1821, 
the eye again became affected, which occa- 
sioned another consultation with the oculist, 
He examined her back, and was told what 
His answer was, “* Let me 


sleepy ; she was quite sensible in the fits,!tell you, it will be of very great moment to 


nor were her faculties in the least impaired 
by them ; they continued to return for two 
months, and gradually left her. From the 
excessive weakness brought on by the dis- 
order, it was deemed proper, in the follow- 
ing May, to send her to. Brighton for the 
advantage of sea air and bathing. The 


your daughter,” and ordered her to the sea- 
side immediately. She was taken a second 
time in the following August to Brighton, 
where she remained fifteen months under 
the care of a physician, who ordered her the 
warm bath, and to lay constantly on a plain 
flat board. This was done, together with 
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sea-bathing, which was afterwards resorted | chorea, we may premise that the first attack 
to. She was constantly taking calomel was in February, 1820. 

with aperients. In short, he said, she| She was sent to the sea-coast in May, for 
could not live without medicines of this the improvement of her general health, 
description. This gentleman recommended | and left it in July. “On her arrival at 
a caustic issue to be inserted on each side | home,” says the mother, “I was alarmed to 
of the loins; his application was never | hear her complaining of great weakness, 
tried. While there her eye was frequently | and pain in the small of her back. She 
inflamed, and she became more and more frequently stumbled on level ground, and 
debilitated. She was, at length, brought | was easily thrown down. Her limbs were 
home in a very weak, feeble state. Her}so feeble and numb, that she could not walk 
back much worse ; I, and her father, be-;even short distances without sypport.” 
came so thoroughly disheartened by her/ These infirmities afford unanswerable tes. 
general appearance, that we laid aside all | timony that something was seriously amiss 
medicine in September, 1822, and deter-|at thistime. A slight projection was first 
mined to confide her case wholly to the| discovered by her mother, in the following 
Operations of nature. In the same month,| October. Let us not hastily conclude, be- 
we took her again into Somersetshire for) cause the prominence was not sooner per- 
the benefit of fresh air, lying flat in the | ceived, that none had actually taken place. 
carriage, and by easy stages. While there, | The symptoms bad already attained a degree 
she was permitted to run about as she | of intensity, which could not be the result 
liked, and was placed under.no control. In|of a few days or weeks; more time was 


consequence of this unrestrained liberty, | 
the swelling of her back increased consider- | 
ably, and the inflammation in her eye se-| 
turned with greater violence than before. 
The latter continued several months un- 
abated, notwithstanding the application of a 
seton to her neck, and the employment of 
various internal remedies. She remained 
in the country till April, 1824. She re- 
turned home in very weakly health ; though, 
during the time of her being in Somerset- | 
shire, she greatly recovered, but was sub- 
ject to the same fits of chorea, which always 
came on after exercise. Since her return, 
the reclining posture has been strictly en- 
forced, and the fits have entirely left her. 
This practice was carefully persisted in 
from April, 1824, till the month of Septem- 
ber, 1825, when she was placed under Dr. 
Harrison’s care. She had remained in ex- 
cellent health during the whole period of 
reclining. 1 am quite sure, however, from 
Various circumstances, that the fits could, 
at any time, have been réproduced, by 
leaving her couch, and resuming her former 
active amusements for only a few days.” 


September 5, 1825, 


T entered upon the treatment of this in- 
teresting case in September, 1825. The 
lumbar swelling was dispersed, by the pro- 
cess so often detailed, in March, 1826. 
During this interval the patient enjoyed 
good health and excellent spirits. She 
experienced no feeling of chorea, nor has 
it subsequently returned. We have, | 
think, a convincing proof in the instance 
before us, of a close union subsisting be- 
tween chorea and the vertebral column. The 
striking feature, indeed the only sign of 
bodily infirmity, appeared in the lumbar 


| the course of the work. 





projection, In order to connect it with 


required, if I am permitted to reason from 
the analogy of similar cases. 

The mother, however watchful and svli- 
citous, was not likely to find out a small 
enlargement in that division of the column, 
nor the slight deviation of a single joint. 
Even experienced practitioners have been 
frequently deceived in these cts; I 
have already adduced several examples 
where the disorder has been overlooked for 
several years, and shall enumerate others in 
We may, I think, 
infer under the circumstances, that the 
swelling had subsisted some time before it 
was noticed, and probably even before the 
first appearance of chorea. We are led to 
this conclusion, because, after the gibbosity 
had attained to its utmost height, the child 
was always well in the horizontal posture. On 
its interruption for a few days, the fits con- 
stantly returned, so long as the swelling 
remained. No sooner was it removed, than 
the fits entirely left her, from which we 
infer that the deformity and the fits bore a 
relation to one another. This I think must 
be admitted, whatever difficulties we may 
find in explaining the connexion. 


18th July, 1826, 


Miss I .Porch has. enjoyed uninterrupted 
good health, since the last report. She is 
grown considerably taller and _ stouter, 
There has been no appearance of chorea, 
though she takes a good deal of exercise, on 
foot and in a carriage. 


October, 1828. 
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MEDICAL REPORTING. 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, February 28, 1829. 


re 


Ir was emphatically remarked, the other 
day, by one of those profound persons, who 
are justly classed among the ornaments of 
the medical profession, we allude to Mr. 
Jor Burns, that appeals to the understand- 
ing of men are seldom so persuasive as 
arguments which address themselves to 
their pecuniary interests. The observation 
was made in the course of a conversation at 
Callow’s, on the surprising conversions 
which have recently taken place in the 
political world ; and our friend Jor had no 
sooner delivered himself of it, than he 
looked round upon the company with an air 
satisfaction and fierceness—of 


of mixed 
satisfaction arising from the consciousness 
of having just given utterance to a brilliant 


and original sentiment ; and of fierceness, 
inspired by the conviction that he was en- 
titled to the general applause. In the ex- 
pectation implied by the confident ex- 
pression of his vivid and shining counte- 
nance, Joz was not disappointed ; indeed 
he was secure, upon this occasion, of main- 
taining his intellectual ascendancy, for 
none but heads of the profession were pre- 
sent ; and though there be not wanting per- 
sons malicious enough to insinuate that Jor 
is a fool among wits, even the enemies of 
that gifted individual will scarcely deny 
that he is a wit among fools. Be ‘that as it 
may, we concur entirely in the sentiment 
expressed by Mr. Burns, without stopping 
to inquire whether it was reserved for our 
facetious friend to make the discovery. The 
argumentum ad crumenam is, no doubt, a 
species of reasoning which finds its way to 





every man’s understanding, and effects more 
rapid conversions than ever followed the 
exhortations of saints—more solid transmu- 
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of alchemists. But we have no design to 
intrude upon territory which is too sacred 
for the footsteps of medical journalists—it is 
above our province referre sermones Deorum 
—to advert to the speeches of Reverend 
Fathers in God, or investigate the proxi- 
mate causes of the sudden flood of light and 
liberality which has been shed upon the 
bench of bishops. We shall content our- 
selves with a more humble il.ustration of 
the principle with which our facetious friend 
has supplied us, by reminding our readers 
of a few circumstances connected with the 
publication of hospital reports. 

Five years ago, when reports of cases 
occurring, and operations performed in pub- 
lic hospitals, were first published in this 
Journal, there was no term of obloquy and 
reproach with which we were not assailed, 
for communicating this species of informa- 
tion to the profession and the public, At 
the present day, the very persons who once 
denounced the publication of hospital re- 
ports have become humble imitators of oyr 
plan, and no attempt is made to question 
the right or expediency of publishing such 
reports, except by a few individuals who 
have an interest in concealing their own in- 
efficiency, and who, therefore, yield re- 
luctantly to the general stream of pro- 
fessional and public opinion. Is it to the 
influence of reason, to the love of truth, and 
to a desire of&romoting the public good, that 
we are to ascribe the conversion of some of 
our contemporaries, who formerly assailed us 
with all the tropes which malignity and 
vulgar scurrility could supply, for having 
opened a new path to professional informa- 
tion? Clearly not; for the reasons which 
now render it expedient to give publicity to 
the cases occurring in our public hospitals, 
existed to the same extent, and with pre- 
cisely the same force, five years ago. It 
was the pecuniary interests of these gentle- 
men which enabled them to discover the 
expediency of endeavouring to follow in the 


tations than ever blessed the waking dreams | path which we had traced for them, and 
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which they originally described as the high 
road to all that was base and dishonourable. 
They found that the supply of solid informa- 
tion had produced a corresponding demand 
on the part of the profession, and when in- 
terest pointed out the necessity of a change 
of opinion, they became eager, if not cheer- 
ful converts to the principles and practice 
which they had condemned. Now it may not 
be politic, upon all occasions, to scrutinize 
too rigorously the grounds and reasons of 
sudden changes of opinion, because, if we 
discourage repentance, we perpetuate sin ; 
if we do not allow a graceful locus penitentia, 
we canuot hope to reclaim a heretic, whether 
in religion, politics, morality, or medicine. 
But a convert may have so far committed 
himself by his zeal or intemperance in be- 
half of one creed, as to cut himself off from 
all chance of making a decent justification 
of his adoption of another. No man can 
hope to gain credit for sincerity in embrac- 
ing a new set of opinions, if he has been to- 
tally regardless of all decency or modera- 
tion in defending the opinions which he 
deems it expedient to abandon. ‘ So deal 
with your friends,” says an ancient precept, 
** as if they were one day to become your 
enemies ; so deal with your enemies, as if 
they were one day to become your friends.” 
The first part of this rule of conduct, how- 
ever salutary on the score of prudence, 
would, if strictly followed, qcroach, per- 
haps, a little too much on the amenities of 
social life ; the second part of the precept is 
worthy of all approbation, and he who has 
wholly disregarded it, is in no condition to 


, | fe l information can be obtained. 
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them, to the execration of the profession as 


‘spies and vampires,” and strongly recom- 
mended the hospital functionaries to expel 
any student who should be detected in com- 
municating cases for publication to this 
Journal. Subsequently, when the Quarterly 
Journal was in a declining condition, the 
Aberdeen Dus seems to have become sen- 
sible of the expediency of offering to his 
readers something more substantial than 
“the chaff and bran” upon which he had 
hitherto regaled them ; but, as he had always 
relied, like a spider, upon manufacturing 
his Journal out of flimsy materials, which 
cost him nothing, he was unwilling to 
incur expense, and, therefore, hit upon the 
expedient of inviting students to furnish 
him with hospital reports, promising, by 
way of remuneration, sets of his own journal, 
which were worth their weight in paper, 
and for which he had long been unable to 
find purchasers! He who bad denounced 
students as ‘‘ spies and vampires,” for hav- 
ing trausmitted reports to this Journal, had 
the uuparalleled efirontery to invite these 
gentlemen to supply Lim with reports in 
his hour of need, and the unparalleled mean- 
ness and impudence to offer as a reward for 
such contributions, the very journal in which 
he had vilified and traduced them ! 

With regard to the remuneration received 
by gentlemen who have contributed hos- 
pital reports to this Journal, of which so 
much was said at the late trial, we suppose 
it is hardly necessary to offer any apology 
to our readers, for adopting the only course 
by which a regular supply of valuable pro- 
The 


fagni 





become a convert to a new set of opini 
without incurring the contempt or derision 
of his contemporaries. Let us try by this 
part of the rule, the conduct of that respect- 
able individual who, by dint of fifteen pounds 
sterling paid for an Aberdeen diploma, passes 
under the name of Doctor James Jounson. 
At the period whoa hospital reports were 
first published in Tur Lancer, that indivi- 
dual held up the geatlemeu who furnished 





profession has had abundant experience of 
what can be effected in a journal supported 
by voluntary contributions, or in a journal 
manufactured by the hand of a single labo- 
rious blockhead, too penurious to expend a 
bawbee for literary assistance, but prodigal 
of the niaseries by which he disgusted, and 
at length exhausted the patience of his 


readers. It has been said, that “ every 
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unpaid contributor to a periodical publica- 
tion is an ass;”’ now, although this propo- 
sition requires considerable qualification, 
especially as applied to journals devoted 
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honest guinea, but an honorary metaphy- 
sical entity—not a substantial remuneration 
for which an action may be maintained, but 
a mere creature of the imagination, which, 


to professional topics, in the handling of|as it goes for nothing at law, so it main- 


which the fame acquired by a contributor 
may often be more than equivalent to a 
direct compensation in money, yet it cannot 
be denied, that any reliance upon casual or 
voluntary contributions for the regular sup- 
ply of a periodical work, would soon prove 
fatal to its reputation, The contempt 
which Sir James Scanierr was indiscreet 
enough to express for gentlemen who had 
furnished medical reports to this Journal, 
on the score of their being hirelings, was too 
absurd to deserve serious notice. It is 
rather a rare occurrence to hear sentiments 
of this kind from well-educated and intel- 
ligent gentlemen; for the depreciation of 
literary labour is now, for the most part, 
confined to purse-proud artizans, or under- 
bred upstarts, who seek to indemnify them- 


tains its visionary character in all the phases 
of its moonshine existence ; for as nothing 
is given, it follows that nothing can be re- 
turned, and if nothing be done by the coun- 
selor the physician, nothing is at least as 
much as the client or the patient has a 
right to expect, and often much more* than 
he has the wisdom to be thankful for. 
Notwithstanding the fine-spun subtleties, 
however, by which lawyers have en- 
deavoured to prove that they labour for 
nothing, litigants know to their cost, that a 
barrister’s honour is supported by means in 
| no respect differing from those which uphold 
a tradesman’s honesty, and that the term 





| 
hireling is fully as applicable to Sir James 


Scarcett, as to the humblest mechanic, 
who exchanges the produce of his manual 


selves for the slights to which their vulgarity | labour for the necessaries of life. If there 








and ignorance expose them in cultivated | were any thing really dishonourable or 
society, by rejoiciag in the penury which | degrading in the act of labouring for hire— 
must needs, in their estimation, oppress} which we deny, for in our view of the 
men of education, who derive pecuniary matter a hireling is honourably distin- 





profit from their intellectual attainments./ guished from a drone—if labouring for 
The term hireling is applicable to any man | hire really involved a sacrifice of dignity 
who receives money in exchange for his | or independence, instead of affording, 
labour, and can only be consistently used as | as we are prepared to contend, the best and 


a term of reproach by one who lives abso- | surest means of maintaining dignity and in- 


lutely on the labour of others, and who con-; dependence, the profession to which Sir 
siders the abstinence from all labour, bodily James Scanterr belongs is of all others, 
or mental, that deserves compensation, an, perhaps, that which would give him the 


honourable distinction. Sir James Scar-| least title to stand ona loftier eminence 
| 


‘ ee 
at the late trial, between the delicate sense bered that, by a timely application, we 


Lett, indeed, took an ingenious distinction | than his neighbours ; for let it be remem- 
of honour which distinguishes the inter-| might have hired all the eloquence and 
| 
course between professional men and their | ingenuity which Sir James Scanterr was 
employers, and the vulgar, commonplace | #ble to bring into play against us. We 
notions of honesty, which regulate com-, demonstrated, in a former Number, the 


mercial transactions ; and we are, moreover, | ——--——- -— 

* No action lies against a barrister for 
: me Be : , _. >  unskilfulness or negligence, though itamount 
virtue of which a barrister’s or physician's to crassa negligentia.—Vide Peake's Nisi 
fee is held to be honorarium quiddam—not an ; Prius Cases, p. 95. 


aware that there exists a legal fiction, by | 
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falsehood of some of the assertions which 
Sir James Scancett made, in the course of 
his address to the jury. We did this in 
justice to ourselves ; and we shall now add, 
in justice to the learned gentleman, what 
may be deemed, in some sort, an apology 
for his conduct, in the words of Archdeacon 
Paley. ‘There are falsehoods which are 
not lies ; that is, which are not criminal ; 
as where no one is deceived, as in a ser-| 
vant’s denying his master, an advocate 
asserting the justice, or his belief of the jus- 
tice of his client’s cause. In such instances 
no confidence is destroyed, because none 
was reposed ; no promise to speak the truth 
is violated, because none was given or un- 
derstood to be given.” Such is the doc- 
trine laid down by the author of ‘‘ The Prin- 
ciples of Moral Philosophy,”’ in his chapter 
on lies; and this doctrine may serve to ac- 
count for the absurd, or, as Mr. Conserr 
would call it, the beastly attempt of Sir 
James Scantert ‘to make the fact of re- 
ceiving reward for literary labour, a ground 
for contumely and reproach. Of the surgeons 
who have, from time to time, supplied this 
Journal with hospital reports for a pecu- 
niary consideration, we are bound in justice 
to say, that we believe most of them to be 
men of as high honour, and as unblemished 
a reputation as Sir James Scancert, and 
that some of them are now rapidly advancing 
to the highest eminence in their pro- 
fession. 

We had intended to make a few remarks 
on the “ publication of hospital reports by 
hospital surgeons themselves,” 
twaddle of Sir Anrnony Caruisie, but 
the lawyer has engaged so much of our at- 
tention, that the Oyster has escaped from 
us, and we must postpone the opening of 
the crustaceous Knight to another opportu- 

We may observe, however, in pass- 


and on the 


nity. 
ing, that as Sir Anrnowy visits the West- 
minster Hospital only twice a week, he can 
be but very imperfectly informed as to what 
takes place there, and that the arrangements 
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which we have made for our reporting de- 
partment at the Westminster and at the other 
metropolitan hospitals, are such as to render 
any material inaccuracy in the highest de- 
gree improbable. No error has been speci- 
fied, and we challenge Sir Anthony to point 
out one. We may also here notice another 
judicious attempt, ‘on the part of Mr. 
Brawssy Cooper’s friends, to keep alive 
the memory of his celebrated case of litho- 
tomy. It has been said, that if in a late 
ease, where considerable time was neces- 
sarily occupied, in consequence of Mr. Key 
being compelled to extract the stone piece- 
meal, if it had been Mr. Branssy Coorer’s 
turn to operate, the difficulty would of 
course have been imputed to his want of 
skill, What must be the real opinion as to 
the merits of Mr. Branspy Coorer’s case, 
entertained by those who resort to such 
miserable subterfuges in order to bolster it 
up? The ground upon which Mr. Branssy 
Coorer’s skill was impugned was, that there 
was no assignable difficulty in Stephen Pol- 
lard’s case, to account for the extraordi- 
nary circumstances attending the operation ; 
and now that Mr. Branssy Coorer has 
published his own report, he is evidently as 
incapable of assigning a cause of difficulty, 
as he was at the time of the operation. The 
explanation which Sir Asrtey Coorrr vo- 
lunteered at the trial, with as much confi- 
dence as if he had seen the case, was a 
mere tub to the whale, and having served 
the purpose of mystifying the jury, has 
not been repeated by the Nephew in his 
report. Well might poor Mr, Branspy 
Coorer exclaim in the words of the Spanish 
proverb, ‘‘ God defend me from my friends 





EPIGRAM, 


By a Pupil of the Westminster Hospital. 


Sarp the crusty, crafty, foal-tonga'd Knight, 

“ 1f Tue Lancer ‘ report,’ no more will I Garg!” 

Huzza, then! we'll try with all our might 

‘To close firmly the moath of this whining arr. 
Vide Sir A. Carlisle’s Speech, ante, p. 670. 
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LONDON MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL JOURNAL. 
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Poor Cuantry Ropericx, when he 
brought his celebrated action against us, in 


which he obtained ‘‘rivE POUNDS AND a} 


GENERAL LavuGH,” stated, in his ‘‘ declara- 
tion,” that by our criticisms we had held 
him up to ridvcale, and rendered his “ dis- 
charge” from the editorship of the above 
Journal, more than probable. The following 
is a portion of his whine ; and seeing that he 
was a hungry Scotchman, having an eye to 
the siller, and a Dus withal, who can won- 
der that the miserable wight dreaded the 
frown of his master, Mr. Souter, of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard :— 
*« Declaration.—Roperick Macteon, the 
laintiff in this suit, complains of Tuomas 
Wiseee. thathe wrongfully and maliciously 
intended to injure and aggrieve him, by 
causing him to be pismissep and ots- 
cuarcep from the editorship of the London 
Medical and Physical Journal, * * * and 
thereby has sustained damages to the amount 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS.” 

The jury, however, being men of sound 
judgment and much liberality, awarded the 
Dus five pounds ; just five shillings per cent. 
on the sum so modestly laid in the declara- 
tion. So here is a puystcian, complaining 
that he is likely to be discharged from the 
servitude of a bookseller; and afterwards 
has the impudence to pretend, that he is not 
@ HACK. 

Roperick, it seems, had sound reasons 
for dreading that he should be discharged, as 
Mr. Souter has had the discretion to ex- 
punge his name from the cover of the Yrt- 
Low Jovanat. ‘This glandered, foundered, 
spavined old hack, is now, we hear, in the 
stables of Mr. Onme, who deeply laments 
his purchase, as it has been attended with a 
very heavy loss, and it is not likely that he 
will obtain even a sixpence for the animal's 
punctured hide. It is expected that the 
wretched creature will not survive long, as 
he is in an exceedingly weak and tottering 
condition ; and from castigations received 
in consequence of his former bad habits, 
there remain several old sores, from which 
issues a horridly fetid periodical dis- 
charge, of a dirty green colour. Although 
scanty, this discharge is so offensive, that 
the house of Loncman and Co. has become 
notorious for its ill odour, and the only ani- 
mals which now cheer the old hack by their 
presence, are a few of the most ghastly and 
filthy of the nosritat Bars. ‘* Where the 
carrion is, there will the crows be also.” 

Mr. Souter’s journal is now edited by 
Mr. Norn and Dr. Waartey. 
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The Number for the present month does 
not contain many original communications, 
and the majority of those are by no means 
remarkable for their excellence. The first 
is entitled, ‘‘ On Diseases of the Nails and 
the surrounding soft parts.” Mr. Burnett, 
the author, thus speaks of the first of the 

| cases :— 

‘* The right side of the toe was chiefly 
affected, and from the sulcus between the 
nail and fillet, which bounds the onythala- 
mus, there was a semi-purulent disc e: 
unhealthy granulations had sprung up in the 
ulcerated cleft ; and these, with the ichorous 
discharge, &c., gave the disease, at first 
sight, the aspect of onychia maligna.” 

Lint having for some time been intro- 
duced in the cleft between the nail and the 
flesh, and the side of the nail having been 
afterwards pared away without affording any 
relief, Mr. Burnett “ placed the point of a 
catlin in the cleft, ot removed at once the 
side of the nail bed, into which the nail en- 
tered. The sore soon healed, no cause of 
irritation being left ; and the like operation 
was subsequently performed on the other 
side of the toe with the like result.” Mr, 
Burnett, however, wishes it to be under- 
stood, that he is far from thinking this 
treatment would be beneficial in cases of true 
onychia maligna. 


The second paper is a communication by 
M. Mowrancerx, on the “ Treatment of 
Colica Pictonum by Alum, under the di- 
rection of M.Capelar, of the Hépital St. 
Antoine.” Alum has fora long time been 
used successfully in this disease, and there 
is nothing remarkable in any of the cases 
related by M. Montanceix. The remedy was 
given in doses of from one to four drachms. 
It is alleged, that neither inflammation of 
the stomach nor bowels, has followed its 
use ; and that, in most cases, three or four 
drachms of the alum were sufficient to ren- 
der the patient convalescent, and that in no 
instance did a relapse occur, ‘The medicine 
was administered in some mucilaginous 
mixture, at intervals of from four to six 
hours, according to the urgency of the symp- 
toms, and, in several instances, the opera- 
tion of the medicine appeared to be bene- 
ficially promoted by the use, at the same 
time, of oily injections. 

The above uninteresting paper is suc- 
ceeded by an article on diseases in Hin- 
dostan, by Mr. Watsn, who gives an ap- 
palling account of the terrible ravages of 
cholera, and of the inefficacy and uncertainty 
of every mode of treatment that is usually 
adopted. The following extracts are worthy 
of notice :— 

«« The unfortunate soldier would make his 
will, as he called it, and then lay himself 
down, sometimes with an appearance of resig« 
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nation, indeed, but without a ray of hope ;| few days. This, I apprehended, must have 
at other times, with the fixed eye and con- arisen from disease of the arteries, as there 
vulsive shudder of despair. Of cholera, as were no less than six ligatures applied, and 
it appeared in Burmah, little else might be by three different persons, myself among 
said beyond the sad record of its attack and the rest : notwithstanding which, however, 
fatal result, if the symptoms of this period the bleeding recurred at intervals, and the 
did not offer a powerful contrast to those | blood was observed to issue, not from the 
occurring when the regiment lay at Madras! part at which the ligature was applied, but 
for ten or twelve days previous to its from the extremity of the funis.” 
embarkation for Rangoon. In those days 
of health and plethoric fulness, cholera per-| The rear of the original communications 
vaded the corps with epidemic violence js brought up by one from Parrait Lan- 
and great mortality. ‘he man in his bar-| prav, entitled, “* Remarkable case of Cor- 
rack-room was as often seized with cholera, puscles, freely moving, bvth in the vitreous 
as his comrade exposed to fatigue and in- | humour anpin the posterior chamber of the 
solation. * * * Throughout the middle and eye,” which title is quite sufficient to en- 
latter periods of attack, or growing state of| able our readers to form an opinion of the 
excessive collapse, strong and warm punch, nature and contents of this document. 
with warm aromatic draughts, to as great an 
extent as the stomach would admit, were) 4 mong the “ selections” which make up the 
giyen alternately with calomel and opium.| remainder of the present Number, we per- 
These two powerful articles of the Materia) ceive a report of a difficult case of lithotomy 
Medica were, in this disease, seldom, I | from the pen of a Country Bar, that wrig- 
might also say never, as far as my observa-| o tes in the nelthentaat af the Winches- 
tion went, attended with their usual speci-| ter Hospital, where, in the vernacular, he 
fic results. Neither stimulus, excitement, | ig styled Mr, J. gg oy 
nor Ane alism followed, although given to a only @ Bar, it seems, but a pS tg and 
startling extent, not in grains or drops, but) when we can find space to insert the whole 
by scruples, drachms, and spoonfuls! of his report (as the thing is so good, that 
. no part of it should be omitted,) we shall 
Mr. Water has commanicated the half-| probably teach this jackal to Onme’s “ old 
yearly report of cases from the London and | hack,” that he has entered upon a most dan- 
uthwark Midwifery Institution, of which gerous occupation, and one, the duties of 
he is Consulting Accoucheur. It appears,| which he is probably, of all Bars, whether 
that out of 160 women delivered, there were | metropolitan or provincial, the least capable 
five breech presentations, one footling, and | of executing. 
one face, the remainder being natural, There 
were three or four cases of severe hamor- 











rhage, and it would appear that the patients) “~~ -—- — 
were saved by the prompt removal of the} 
placenta. One patient died from inflamma- MIDLAND MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 


tion, following severe labour. On the post- | REPORTER. 
mortem examination of this patient, it ap- 
peared that “* the peritoneal surfaces were} Tue third number of this Journal appeared 
highly inflamed, and extensively, nay, almost on the first of the present month; but the 
generally, adherent to each other. A con-|next number is not to appear until the 1st 
siderable clot of blood was resting on the! of May, as our country contemporary ap- 
omentum, which was tightly adherent to the| pears to think that a quarterly publication 
intestines, among which was a large quan- | will be better suited to the extent of his re- 
tity of bloody serum,” ‘‘ In several cases,|sources than a monthly one. The journal 
(says Mr. Waller,) I have administered the | before us contains several interesting pa- 
secale cornutum, aud its effects continue to! pers ; the first of which is written by Dr, 
justify the favourable opinion I have before | Walker of Huddersfield, andis entitled “ Ob- 
given of its powers, I find thatthe powder, | servations on English Hospitals.” We shall 
in doses of half a drachm, repeated (if ne-]extract only that part of the paper which 
cessary) in a quarter of an hour, is usually] relates to Country Institutions, as we have 
sufficient to answer the ee The au-jalready, on many occasions, presented our 
thor concludes his paper with the following|readers with, probably, more accurate ac- 








paragraph, but we are at a loss to under-|counts of the metropolitan hospitals, than 

stand how the blood could have escaped | that of Dr. Walker. 

from the extremity of the funis, if the liga-| ‘‘ Among the earlier Provincial Hospitals 

tures had been properly applied :— established in this country, the Bristol, 
“ In one instance there was repeated | Winchester, York, Exeter, and Cambridge, 

hemorrhage from the umbilical chord, which | stand conspicuous: and the other large 

so weakened the infant that it died in a} towns soon after followed the example. Yn 
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most of the earlier structures, various alter- 
ations have been made at different times, 
in the number or size of the wards ; in the 
warming and ventilation, or other improve- 
ments, which it is not possible to enume- 
rate within the limits of the present paper. 
Iu stating, too, the number of patients and 
expenditure, it should be remembered that 
no two years are alike in this respect, and 
that the facts here detailed apply only to 
one yeer, and that, not always the ie, 
With respect to the number and size of the 
wards, it has been the practice of most of 
the more modern Infirmaries to prefer small 
wards to large ones, which were less adapt- 
ed to the classification of the cases. Ex- 
amples of each will occur in the course of 
the following details. 

** The Bristol Infirmary,* one of the ear- 
liest Provincial lnstitutions, was establish- 
ed in 1735, and is a noble monument of the 
munificence of the inhabitants, by the vo- 
luntary subscriptions of whom it is chiefly 
supported. There are fifteen wards, seven 
for medical and eight for surgical cases, and 
each of the former receives 13 patients, so 
that, although occupied by more than 90 
individuals, no inconvenience can arise from 
any crowding, or improper accumulation of 
any kind. The total number of beds, in 
both medical and surgical wards, exceeds 
200. The number of in-patients, in one 
year, is nearly 1809; «nd out-patients, 
nearly 4000 ; and the annual expense, per 
bed, about 26!. 

“ A County Hospital was established in 
Hampshire, at Winchester, as early as 1736. 
The building consists of a centre, and two 
wings ; and, in 1824, contained nearly 80 
beds. The number of in and out-patients, 
in one year, exceeded 1300. ‘The annual 
expense, per bed, about 281. 

** The Hospital for the relief of the dis- 
eased poor in the county of York, was in- 
stituted in the year 1740; and the present 
public edifice was erected for that purpose, 
as soon as the charitable fund would allow 
of that expense. It was, for many years, 
the only Institution of that nature north of 
the Trent. The great utility of this Hos- 
pital procured it such liberal benefactions, 
that though at first the lower wards only 
could be opened, in a few years the upper 
wards also were fitted up for use ; so that, in 
the whoie, the number of beds for men was 
increased to 29, and the same number for 
women. Every person who is a benefactor 
of 201., or a subscriber of two guineas an- 
nually, is a Governor, and is entitled to re- 
commend one out-patient, or one in-patient, 
atatime. The total number of in and out- 
patients, in one year, amounts to nearly 





* Vide Dr. Chisholm’s Statistical Account 
of Bristol.—Edin. Aled. Jour. vol. xiii. 


900, Two fever wards have been erected 
in the garden of the Hospital, by a separate 
fund raised for the purpose. There are also 
more than 2000 patients annually relieved 
at the York Dispensary. 

“ The Exeter Infirmary was erected in 
1741, at an expense of about 6000/., and is 
supported by annual subscriptions. The 
avnual number of in and out-patients, 
amounts to nearly 1700. The annnal ex- 
pense, per bed, about 231. 

“The Salop Infirmary was formed in 
1745. It is situated on the verge of an 
eminence, and commands every advantage 
of salubrious air and delightful prospect.* 
There are nearly 90 beds, and the annual 
number of in and out-patients exceeds 
2600, 

““ The Hospital, at Cambridge, was 
founded by John Addenbrooke, (from whom 
it derives its name,) in the year 1740, and 
who left about 40001, to erect and maintain 
a small Physical Hospital ; but the money 
being insufficient for the support of it, an 
act of Parliament was obtained to make it 
a General Hospital. It was opened at 
Michaelmas, 1766, and the number of pa- 
tients annually cured and relieved, is, upon 
an average, 1000. The expenses, of late 
years, have been about 17001. per annum, 
of which sum about 600/. arises from the 
permanent funds, and the remainder from 
the voluntary contributions of the public, 
Two wings have lately been erected and 
furnished, at an expense of nearly 40001, 
which are now open for the reception of 
patients. Benefactors of twenty guineas, 
or upwards, are Governors for life ; annual 
subscribers of two guineas, or upwards, are 
Governors during payment.” 








THE COMMON BUCK-BEAN, OR MARSH TRE- 
FOIL, AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR HOPS, 


Mr. Yosy communicated to the Medico- 
Botanical Society, that the above-named 
plant is used in Germany as a substitute for 
hops, and contains the bitter principle in 
greater abundance than the common hop. The 
leaves should be gathered in the spring, and 
dried in the shade. It is also employed in 
brewing porter in Sweden, and it is said to 
have been introduced there by an English 
sailor, in 1789. For this communication, 
the Society presented to Mr. Yosy their 
silver medal.— Transactions of the Medico- Bo. 
tanical Society, No. 1. 





*« This Infirmary has, of late, been found 
so incommodious, that a new Building is 
being erected on the original site; to ac- 
complish which, a munificent Subscription 
has been entered into by the Gentlemen of 
the County and City.”—Eprrors. 
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RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ANATOMY. 


Iw our last Number, we stated that it 
would be impossible to insert a tenth part 
of the letters which we have received on 
the advantages and disadvantages of this 
Institution, and on the professional conduct 
of its medical officers. We are at all times 
anxious that all parties should be heard 
fully, both in accusation and defence ; but 
the controversy under the above title, has 

wn tosuch a length, that we scarcely 

now what to select from the mass of com- 
munications now lying before us. Weare of 
opinion, however, that the following extracts 
from two of the communications will be 
deemed by the friends of Dr. M‘ Dowell and 
Mr. Carmichael, a satisfactory seply to the 
alleged misrepresentations of our corre- 
spondent Lennox, relative to those gentle- 
men. Should any further communications 
be transmitted to us on the affairs of this 
Institution, we entreat that they may be 
made as brief as possible. 


DR. M‘DOWELI. 


As your readérs have been treated with 
acaricature of this gentleman, and as his 
character has gone before the English public 
in an unfavourable point of view, it may 
not be unacceptable, before I conclude, to 
give something in the shape of a likeness. 
Dr. M‘ Dowell is somewhat above the middle 
size, with a pale, thoughtful cast of coun- 
tenance, plain in his dress, mild and un- 
affected in his manners. As an hospital 
surgeon, he possesses in a high degree the 
faculty of combining despatch of business 
with an accurate attention to the examina- 
tion of every case of interest. He does not 
hurry from bed to bed, with a look of solemn 
importance, leaving his pupils staring in 
blank ignorance, nor does he occupy their 
time in minute and trifling disquisition. He 
makes it e general rule to have the symp- 
toms and treatment of every case deserving 
attention, accurately noted by the clinical 
clerk on the ticket appended to each bed, 
By this means he gives to the pupil the 
opportunity of studying at a glance, at any 
time, and in the most favourable situation, 
the origin, history, and treatment of dis- 
ease. There is one point in which this 
gentleman has ote Am distinguished pre- 
eminence, a point which, more than any 
other, marks the patient and acute observer. 
1 mean diagnosis. In this important branch 
of medical study Dr. M‘Dowell ranks with 
the first surgeons in this metropolis, As an 


operator, he has many advantages ; steadi- 
ness, coolness, and an extensive knowledge 
of relative anatomy. The success of the dif- 
ferent operations performed by him at the 








DR. M‘DOWELL—MR. CARMICHAEL. 


Richmond Hospital, is the best proof of his 
capability. In his deportment towards the 
students he is frank, communicative, and 
gentlemanlike. During my attendance at 
the Richmond I have studied him closely, 
and my conviction is, that no man is so 
anxious, and very few so capable, of fur- 
nishing the student with sound and practical 
information. Mr. M‘Dowell is still a young 
man ; let him boldly and steadily pursue his 
present course ; every day will make new 
additions to his valuable acquirements, and 
with the abilities and industry he possesses, 
he has before him the prospect of a long 
and splendid career of utility. 
Dublin. A Srupenrt. 


MR. CARMICHAEL. 


My answer to Lennox’s charge of irregu- 
lar attendance, on the part of Mr. Car- 
michael, will be found in the following cer- 
tificate. 

Richmond Surgical Hospital, 
Jan, 2, 1829. 

Having carefully examined the surgeon's 
signature book of this hospital, from the 
ist day of November, 1827, to the ist day 
of November, 1828, I certify that I have 
ascertained from it, that Mr. Carmichael 
ae es | visited the hospital, on Mondays 
and Fridays, seventy-six times at eight 
o'clock, and fifteen times at twelve o'clock, 
the hours appointed to meet the pupils. I 
have further to state, that during a part of 
the summer, the hour of attendance was 
changed from eight to twelve o'clock, at 
the request of a majority of the class, to 
give them an opportunity of attending a 
course of lectures on botany, given at the 
former hour, by Dr. Liston, ‘The accuracy 
of this statement, for which I hold myself 
answerable, may be relied on, and may 
easily be ascertained by reference to the 
signature book, 

Paxennam Beatty, 
Apothecary to the House of Industry, 
and Hospitals attached, 


I have frequently seen Mr. Belton em- 
ployed in prescribing for the externs, in the 
Richmond Hospital, since the publicatipn of 
Lennox’s first letter, just as before it. Mr. 
Carmichael has, unhappily, been prevented 
attending the hospital at eight o'clock for 
some weeks past, by illness; and it is true 
Dr. M‘Dowell has visited his wards in his 
absence ; but, on the ouly similar occasion 
within my memory, when Mr. Carmichael 
went to England for the recovery of his 
health, two years ago, Mr. Hatton, not Mr, 
Belton, was appointed to do the same duty ; 
though Mr. Belton was then, as now, in 
the habit of prescribing for the extern pa- 
tients. 
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“« What,” exclaims Lennox, in amaze- 
ment, ‘“‘ does Richmond mean, by the ad- 
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with inflammatory diathesis, such as was 
usually met with in old people, colechicum 


vantages afforded the pupils by the House 

of Industry, and which induce several of them 

to flock to the Richmond snare?” My reply | 
is, the House of Industry is not simply an | 
immense poor house. This great establish- | 
ment, supported by government, includes, | 
besides the Lunatic Asylum and Poor | 
House, which, in a great measure, supplies 

the hospitals with patients, four large hos- 

pitals: the Richmond Surgical, the Hard- 

wicke Fever, the Whitworth Chronic Medi- 

cal, and the Wellesley, (the most distant 

not a five minutes’ walk frém the school) 

and, lastly, the Talbot Dispensary, where a 

very great number of out-patients are daily 

prescribed for. 

I now take a final Jeave of this discussion ; 
and appeal, with confidence, to the judg- 
ment of our fellow-students, to whom I 
have addressed myself through you, re- 
specting the matters in dispute between 
Lennox and myself. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Ricumonp. 


Dublin, Jan. 1829, 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, February 21, 1829. 


Mr. Arwnorr in the Chair. 


THE SACKVILLE-STREET CIVIL STAFF.-——USE 
OF COLCHICUM IN ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 


Tur Minutes of the last Meeting were read, 
in the course of which the items of the 
Treasurer's accounts were detailed; one 
of these created considerable merriment 
throughout the Society, namely,—‘ Police 
officers, 11. 10s,’’!!! 

Dr. Wensrrn, in the absence of Dr. 
Gregory, brought forward the treatment of 
Acute Rheumatism, by colchicum, with a 
view of ascertaining, whether the Society 
had found this medicine as efficient recently 
as it was estimated to have been three or 
four years ago. In inflammatory, or acute 
rheumatism, he had found it peculiarly use- 
ful. Where the patient felt relieved by 
perspiration, and where the pain was in- 
creased when the patient felt warm without 
perspiring, he considered co!chicum an in- 
valuable remedy. Where the symptoms 
were aggravated by perspiration, and re- 
lieved by warmth without perspiration, in 
his opinion it ought not to be administered ; 
wine, bark, &c., being more useful in that 
case. Jn cases of rheumatism, not attended 





was hurtful. In cases, such as he had de- 
scribed, and which he considered favour- 
able for its exhibition, he had given it with 
the best effects: he objected to large doses. 
His mode of administering it was from 25 
to 30 drops of the wine, combined with sul- 
phate of magnesia and peppermint-water, 
preceded by aperient medicine. Bleeding 
was an excellent remedy in some species of 
rheumatism ; colchicum acted on the syse 
tem very similarly to bleeding, and fre- 
quently superseded its necessity. 

Dr. Mrxxican had used this medicine in 
acute rheumatism, and from his experience 
of it, he would not trust a case, well marked, 
to colchicum solely ; bleeding was called 
for. Dr. Fordyce had stated, that since he 
had left off bleedings, he had met with fewer 
cases of metastasis than he had done before; 
his (Dr. Milligan’s) experience was just the 
contrary. He was not an advocate tor large 
or repeated bleeding, but colchicum ought 
to be preceded by depletion. It ought also 
to be given in combination with Diaphore- 
tics, probably with the infusion of senna 
and the liquor ammon.acet. Would Dr. 
Webster prohibit bleeding altogether, or 
would he recommend it in some cases ; and 
were the colour and condition of the blood 
to be any guide as to the continuance or 
non-repetition of depleting? A butcher, a 
patient of his, who had been afflicted with 
rheumatic gout, had objected to bleeding; 
he had been treated with colchicum, and 
other remedies, when labouring under a 
second attack, and under this treatment got 
worse and sunk. On examination, it turned 
out that he laboured under pericarditis, 
rheumatism of the heart, and ascites. This 
was a case showing that it was not safe to 
rely on the use of colchicum. 

Ir. Wessrer did not object to bleeding 
in some cases of acute rheumatism, but 
administering the colchicum, agreeably to 
his formula, would very frequently cure the 
disease without the abstraction of blood at 
all ; large doses of colechicum he condemned, 
In two cases, where drachm doses had been 
given every three or four hours, dysentery 
succeeded, and carried off the patients 
within three days. Colchicum he consider- 
ed to act on the system as a contra-sti- 
mulant ; it depressed, exceedingly, the vital 
powers ; its administration, in combination 
with camphor and ammonia, was objection - 
able, inasmuch as the Jatter were direct 
stimulants. 

Dr. Macceop differed from Dr. Webster. 
The utility of the colechicum depended upon 
the part affected. In the most acute form 
of rheumatism, it was found diffused over 
the limbs, generally affecting the substance 
of the muscles, aud between them and the 
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joints. There were cases, of equally acute | 


rheumatism, where the joints only were 


of this description, to form the most useful 
combination with the colchicum, In the 


affected, or the sheaths of the tendons in, mere chronic form of the disease, decided 
the neighbourhood of the joints, and which purgation ought to be resorted to, followed 
gave rise to a swelling limited to the joints by diaphoretics; and then the colchicum 
and tendons. This was met with both in| combined with ammonia or camphor, or it 
the small and large joints, and bore the might be tonic infusions. In all cases 


nearest resemblance to gout ; the closer the 
resemblance the rheumatism bore to gout the 


more efficacious would colchicum be found., 
The result of his experience led him to say, | 


that whenever the synovial membrane, and 


where the vascular or nervous systems were 
inordinately excited, and in all diseases 
of the chest, of the bronchial linings, and 
so on, colchicum was to be regarded as 
a sedative or counter irritant. He wished 


sheaths of tendons, were affected, colchicum | to know whether the exhibition of colchi- 
was very beneficial ; in other cases, unless|Cum actually increased or diminished the 
it was combined with other powerful reme- | liability to metastasis. Camphor was not 
dies, it would do no good ; and if aceom-|to be regarded as a direct stimulant ; and 

ied with other remedies, and good re-| a8 Dr. Webster had not used colechicum in 
sulted, the benefit could hardly be attri-| combination with it, his opinion upon it was 


buted to the colchicum. He regarded its best 
effects to arise from its action on the bowels ; 
as a direct diuretic it was not certain. 

Dr. Jouxstone had found people to die 


to be but little relied upon. 

Mr. Bennerr looked upon rheumatism 
more as a disease of the blood than of the 
solids, The ground of this opinion was, 


without the use of colehicum at all, (laugh-{ that where no inflammator symptoms ex- 


ter,) and, therefore, he did not think that 
Dr. Webster's opinion was well founded, in 
attributing the death of the two patients to 
whom he alluded, solely to the use of the eol- 
chicum. It was true that drachm doses were 
large ; even twenty-five drops, when repeat- 
ed three or four times in the course of twenty- 
four hours, were to be looked upon as large 
doses. He seldom gave more than from 
fifteen to twenty drops. Dr. Webster had 
shown nothing to prevent its being fairly 
concluded, that the rheumatism had been 
removed by metastasis to the mucous mem- 
brane of the bowels, and that this had 
carried the patient off. He deprecated the 
warm or tepid bath in cases of acute rheuma- 
tism. Fomentations or evaporating lotions 
might be used. 

Mr. Tnomson wished to know whether 
Dr. Macleod had found, in the case he had 
alluded to, the effusion absorbed under the 
use of the colchicum : or whether, if ab- 
sorption_had taken place, he ascribed it to 
the use of other medicines ? 

Dr. Mactxop had never employed the 
colchicum alone. He was a great advocate 
for the application of leeches. The absorp- 
tion of the effusion had taken place, but 
where it had, it was very likely to return. 

Dr. Corpetanp thought that rheumatism 
affected the fibro-serous structure, and 
that it was not to be found in the middle of 
the limb, and in the muscular substance ; 
therefore, he did not put much stress on 
Dr. Macleod’s distinction. Great attention 
was necessary to be paid to all the secre- 
tions. After purging, moderate depletion, 
and the use of diapboretics, he might give 
colchioum with the best effects. He had not 
administered more than half a drachm ata 
time. He believed cemplor, the liquor am- 


isted rheumatism was found, and the blood 
decidedly altered, presenting a buffy coat. 
The frequency of metastasis was likewise 
to be regarded as a circumstance authorizing 
that opinion, as well as the great number 
of cases of hypertrophy of the heart, which 
were daily to be met with from rheumatism. 
Dr. Granvitie was happy to find that 


{doctors differed in opinion. Though the 


|colechicum had not been productive of bene- 
jficial effects in his own person, yet he 
had prescribed it with great success, It 
might, therefore, be useful in some in- 
stances, and be of no benefit in others. He 
had found small doses of calomel combined 
with antimony extremely useful. A gen- 
tleman who had been regularly educated to 
the prefession in France, and whohad brought 
with him to this country every proof of good 
education, had a fluid, consisting of a sort 
of oily substance, by the external use of 
which he pledged himself to remove all rheu- 
matic affections that came under his notice. 
He invited gentlemen in the profession to 
give this remedy atrial; be asked for no 
reward—he merely wished to have its bene- 
ficial effects attested by the best authorities, 
and he (Dr. Granville) hoped the gentlemen 
would not hesitate to give this newly-in- 
vented medicine a fair trial. The gentleman 
had left his address with Dr. Granville, and 
it should be communicated to any who 
wished to give the thing a trial. 

Dr. Jouxsvonr could not suppose this 
gentleman to possess an atom of good feel- 
ing to the public, or to have any thing like 
the principle of medical liberality, or the 
dignity of the profession at heart, otherwise 
he would come forward openly at once and 
disclose the composition of the medicine, 
that the medical practitioners of the country 





mon. acet., spit.tis etberis nit., and medicines 


might have an opportunity of judging of its 
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LACERATION OF THE EYELIDS. 


qualities, and trying its efficacy. He regarded |so important that union, if practicable, 


it as downright quackery. 

Mr. Tuomson had witnessed the use of 
colchicum combined with the carbonate of 
magnésia, in arthritic rheumatism, produc- 
tive of the most beneficial effects. 





8T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF SEVERE LACERATION OF THE UP- 
PER AND LOWER LEFT EYE-LIDS, FOL- 
LOWED BY TOTAL LOSS OF SIGHT. 


Esruer Leacn, ewtat. 14, was admitted at 
half-past six o'clock on Tuesday evening, 
Dee, 16, under the care of Mr, Lawrence. 
On ranning hastily out of a butcher’s shop, a 
hook on which meat had hung, caught the 
lower eyelid, passed over the globe, entered 
underneath the upper eyelid, and came out 
at aboat three-quarters of an inch above the 
palpebra, making a complete section of the 
parts, and tearing the upper eyelid from its 
attachments at each angle of the orbit. 
The globe was not in the least affected, nor 
any part of the substance of the eye pene- | 
trated. 
the parts around the eye. He removed two 
very small specule irom the frontal bone, 
near to the external angle, and thought he 
felt an additional fracture. The poor girl suf- 
fered much from the effect of the light upon 
the eye, and a great portion of the palpebra, 
and integuments covering, and around, the 
eye, were hanging down upon her cheek ; 
she was in great agony. Mr. Burnett pre- 
scribed no medicine, simply requesting the 
nurse to keep a wet cloth over the parts. In 
this condition the girl remained till nearly 
two o’elock on the following day, when Mr. 
Lawrence reached her bed in his rounds 
through the ward. Mr. Burnett did not 
think it necessary, from the condition of 
the edges of the wound, to bring them to- 
gether, on admissi The inti t 

process that was subsequently to be expected, 
he conceived, would have been aggravated 
by such an attempt. Mr. Lawrence con- 
sidered that injuries of this nature ought 
to have the most prompt attention paid 
to them. The edges of the wound, after 
properly cleaning the parts, ought to have 
been instantly brought together by su- 
tures, because in his view the inflamma- 
tion, contraction of the parts, and disposition 
to slough at the edges, after even a few hours 
delay, were greatly calculated to lessen the 





‘There was considerable swelling of } 


‘should be effected, that he deemed it right 
to give the parts a chance. Accordingly 
|he brought them together with eight or 
nine sutures, after much difficulty, and 
ordered three grains of calomel and twelve 
of jalap to be taken immediately, the 
house medicine in two hours afterwards, 
and a wet cloth to be kept constantly applied, 

18. The left side of the face is much 
swollen. The eyelids are very black, and 
the inflammation rapidly extending. Great 
pain in the parts and head, and exquisite 
intolerance of light. Tongue white ; pulse 
frequent. The bowels have been freely 
opened, Mr. Lawrence felt under the ne- 
cessity of dividing the sutures, and conse- 
quently allowing the parts to fall back into 
nearly the situation in which they were 
when he first saw them, Ordered an 
ounce and a half of the saline mixture, 
three times a-day. 

19. Suppuration has taken place, and the 
sloughs of the upper eyelid are separating. 
Ihe whole face is much swollen and in- 
flamed, particularly the left side. Slept 
during the night. Twelve leeches to be 
applied round the eye, and continue the 
mixture, 

21. Suppuration going on to a considerable 
extent. A small abscess is formed in the 
left temple, and the patient is very feverish, 
Apply twelve more leeches, and continue 
the medicine. 

¢2. Mr. Lawrence opened the abscess, 
and bloody pus escaped. The cornea has 
become opaque and shrivelled, the eyelids 
much the same. Ordered a bread and water 
poultice. 

23. Granulations appear on the edges of 
the wound. The cornea has sloughed, and 
a portion of the contents of the globe es- 
caped, Passed a good night, and feels better. 

30. Still considerable discharge; the gra- 
nulations are increasing, and the wound 
looks healthy. ‘The conjunctiva has suppu- 
rated. The surface of the cornea is removed 
by ulceration, presenting a yellow foul exca- 
vation, from which there is a slight dis- 
charge. 

31. Mr. Lawrence enlarged the opening 
into the abscess. A very considerable por- 
tion of healthy pus, mixed with blood, 
escaped. Considerable inflammation about 
the parts. 

Jan. ¢. The palpebre, which hung down 
over the cheek, to be-supported by dress- 
ings, and a bandage across the socket, in 
the hope that the granulating surfaces may 
unite in such a way, as that the defect may 





chance of a good cure, or of saving the 
eye. At this period a sloughing process | 
had affected, if not the whole, the greater 
part of the edges of the lacerated integu-| 
meuts, still Mr. Lawrence conceived it 


be the less apparent. 
5. The wound is rapid! 
pain in it. 


healing. No 
The entire substance of the 
cornea seems gone. There is a black ring 
formed by the iris, in the middle of which 
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appears a little pupillary opening, and a 
part of the membrane of the aqueous hu- 
mour. 

From this period the healing process 
went on, occasionally, however, interrupted 
by one or two slight accumulations of pus, 
until about the end of the month, when the 
patient left the hospital. There was, then, 
a large granulating surface over the situa- 
tion of the eye, upon the lacerated integu- 
ments, the edges of which have been 


brought together, so as nearly to conceal 
the remaining parts of the orbit. 








ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 





STRANGULATED FEMORAL HERNIA+ 


M. B., wtat. 65, was brought into Anne’s 
Ward, about four o'clock in the afternoon 
of Wednesday, February 11th, under the 
care of Mr. Tyrrell, with a strangulated fe- 
moral hernia in the right groin, which had 
descended, during a fit of vomiting, the pre- 
ceding night. ‘The tumour was of consider- 
able size. The patient, who had incessant 
vomiting, and complained of great tender- 
ness of the abdomen, stated, that she had 
been subject to hernia for a long time, but 
always before had been enabled to return it 
herself. On the arrival of Mr. Tyrrell, with 
whom was Mr. Green, the taxis and freezing 
mixture having been unsuccessfully applied, 
an operation was proposed, to which the 
patient readily assented. The sac was 
found to contain a considerable quantity of 
omentum, and a portion of small intestine. 
The omentum, one or two ounces of which 
were removed, was adherent, but not dis- 
coloured ; the intestine dark and thickened. 
A great many pupils were present, who had 
assembled for the purpose of attending Mr. 
Green's Surgical Lecture. The operation, 
which was well performed, occupied 23 
minutes. The patient was put to bed, and 
ordered warm fomentations to the abdomen, 

15 minims of laudanum immediately ; 
afterwards, 

Calomel, 2 grains ; 

Opium, one-third of a grain every four 
hours ; 

House enema, with 4 drachms of castor 
oil. 

12. Has been restless during the night, 
but slept a little towards the morning ; vo- 
mited occasionally, which was slightly ster- 
coraceous. Pulse small and feeble. Con- 
tinue the calomel and opium ; no evacuation 
from the bowels ; enema repeated ; a little 
brandy in the evening. . 

13, Passed a tolerable night ; pulse feeble ; 








HERNIA.—TETANUS.—LITHOTOMY. 


vomiting ceased ; calomel and opium every 
six hours ; enema of compound mixture of 
senna, which again returned; red wine, 
four ounces ; a pint of porter daily. 

14. Brandy, 3 ounces daily ; pulse 100, 
soft and feeble ; bowels opened three times 
since yesterday morning ; sago and syrup ; 
no vomiting. The wound presents an un- 
healthy appearance ; complains of great de- 
bility, which continued to increase till half- 
past eleven o'clock this morning, (Sunday, ) 
when she expired. 

The body was removed by the friends 
before any post-mortem examination had 
taken place.* 





———— 
ACUTE TETANUS. 


David Goodhall, wtat. 15, was admitted 
into this Hospital about 12 o’clock on Tues 
day, the 17th of February, 1829, labouring 
under acute tetanus; the symptoms then 
present were trismus and opisthotonos, with 
great rigidity of the abdominal muscles. It 
appeared, from his own account, that the 
symptoms had made their appearance four 
days previous to admission, and the only 
cause that could be assigned was, a chil- 
blain which had ulcerated immediately over 
the right tendo achillis, in size rather 
larger than a shilling. He was ordered by 
Dr. Elliotson to take half an ounce of the 
subcarbonate of iron every two hours ; enema, 
with three ounces of oil of turpentine, and 
a pint of decoction of barley, which pro- 
duced three or four evacuations. Pulse 
strong, and ratber full, varying from 100 to 
140. 

18. Common enema; continue the sub- 
carbonate of iron. Experiences no relief 
from any thing that has been done; evi- 
dently much worse, Expired about half- 
past eight, p.m. 

An examination of the body took place 
18 hours after death, when the brain, spinal 
chord, thoracic, and abdominal viscera, were 
carefully inspected by Mr. M‘Murdo, in the 
presence of Dr, Williams; nothing, how- 
ever, was discovered in any of these parts, 
different to what is usually observed in 
health. 


OPERATIONS, 2OTn FEBRUARY. 


John Kate, xtat. 66, came into the Hos- 
pital, under the care of Mr. Green, about 
five weeks since, with symptoms of stone, 
which he stated had existed for three years. 
When placed on the table and sounded, it 
could be distinctly heard at a considerable 
distance from the patient. After the skin 





* Mr. Tyrrell, however, examined the 
body after it had been taken from the hos- 
pital, and,was unable to discover any thing 
to account for the woman's death. 
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and cellular substance had been divided, | was bled, and began to take saline mixture. 
the t was applied, but apparently an|‘T'wo fluid stools ensued, but without any 
yng ad not been made into e urethra ; | alleviation ; the tongue became dry, the 
the knife was therefore again used, and on prostration of strength increased, although 
a second application of the gorget, it was the pulse was full and the abdomen free from 


with facility into the groove of the 
staff, and carried onwards into the bladder ; 
the oy were then introduced, and a 
stone of large size extracted; but it was 
ascertained that a second remained in the 
bladder, this broke into numerous fragments 
which were removed with difficulty, the 
scoop having been employed for extracting 
the smaller portions, and the bladder several 
times injected with warm water. Mr. Green 
was perfectly cool and collected throughout 
the operation, which was necessarily a very 
tedious one, occupying 39 minutes in‘its 
performance. The patient bore it with 
fortitade, but at the conclusion, was re- 
moved from the table evidently much ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. Tyrrell afterwards operated upon a 
boy fourteen years of age, from whom a 
stone of considerable size was extracted. 
The operation lasted about six minutes. 


HOPITAL DE LA CHARITE, 


PERFORATION OF THE ILEUM. 


In two post-mortem examinations which 
were lately made under the superintend- 
ence of M. Chomel, the intestinal canal was 
found perforated under very different pre- 
vious circumstances. 

The first case was that of an elderly man, 
who had been admitted on account of pul- 
monary disease, with profuse chronic diar- 
rheea, to which, all on a sudden, violent in- 
flammatory symptoms acceded, and, within 
a very short time, proved fatal. On exami- 
nation, the upper portion of the lungs was 
found filled with tuberculous matter; the 
mesenteric glands were diseased in a simi- 
lar manner ; the mucous membrane of the 
small intestines was extensively ulcerated, 
and, in some places, covered with gangre- 
nous eschars, two of which being detached, 
the fecal matter had escaped into the peri- 
toneal cavity through the apertures. 

The second case was of a young man, 
wtat. 20, of a very robust constitution, who 
was admitted on the 11th of November. 
He complained of wandering pains in the 
limbs, violent headach, loss of appetite, 
thirst, and great debility; the fever was 
very high, the skin dry, and hot; tongue 
foul; breath very fetid ; the abdomen free 
from pain. Emollient injections, soda water, 
and spare diet, were ordered. On the fol- 
lowing day, the patient having passed a 
restless night, with occasional delirium, 


| pain, even on pressure ; venesection was re- 
peated, and the internal remedies continued, 
without any change. On the ninth day of 
the disease, the patient, who, for some days 
| previously, had profuse mucous diarrhea, 
became very agitated; the pulse was very 
weak and frequent; the countenance ex~- 
pressive of violent pain; the abdomen was 
tense, tympanitic, very tender, especially in 
the right iliac region. Emollient fomenta- 
tions were applied to the abdomen, and mu- 
cilaginous potions given internally, but the 
patient died on the eleventh day. 
|" On opening the peritoneum, a great quan- 
tity of fetid gas escaped, the intestinal con- 
volutions were adherent to one another, and 
a considerable quantity of serum mixed with 
purulent matter, was effused over the lower 
part of the intestinal canal. The ileum, 
about ten inches from the ilio-sacral valve, 
presented an ulceration of an inch in diame- 
ter, in the centre of which its coats were per- 
forated. The mucous membrane of the 
small intestines was covered with minute 
ulcerations, which were most numerous to- 
wards the sacrum, and, in many places, evi- 
dently passing into gangrene. The ilio- 
sacral valve was injected, and coated with 
purulent matter; the sacrum exhibited a 
few isolated ulcerations ; the colon and ree- 
tum were violently injected.—La Clinique. 





GLASGOW ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


SCIRRHUS—FXTIRPATION OF THE EYE. 


James Bennie, aged 50, entered the 
Hospital, February 9th, under the care of 
Dr. Couper. At the outer canthus of the 
right eye a small tumour was situated, 
which, on pressure, felt as hard os carti- 
lage. The patient said it was the seat of 
severe lancioating pain, which sometimes 
also extended over the forehead. In its 
centre there was an ulcerated opening, from 
which curdy pus was discharged, The sure 
rounding integuments were of a dull red co- 
lour, and the palpebre could be separated 
with difticulty, only to a very small extent, 
exposing within, a white, opaque, and irre= 
gularly rough surface. 

The disease had commenced five years 
before, in the form of a pustule, which after- 
wards broke, and left behind an irritable 
sore. This extended by degrees, so as to 
encroach upon the ball of the eye, which 
gradually decayed. Visiou had left the eye 
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twelve months before, and, at the commence- | purple colour. The conjunctive were darker 
ment of this period, he first observed the than natural, considerably distended, and 
tumour, which had become much larger and | rage out a large quantity of tenacious yel- 
more painful since an attack of fever three low matter, The cornew appeared to be 
months before his admission into the hos-|lucid, but this, from the uneasiness which 
pital, His health was pretty good, and | examination gave the patient, and the parts 
none of the glands of the face or neck | being obseured with the discharge, could not 
seemed affected. For some slight acidity | be ascertained with any certainty. He eom- 
in his stomach, he was ordered a scruple of | plained of severe burning pain in the balls 
rhubarb and magnesie, with three grains of of both eyes, occasionally extending round 
ginger. the orbit. Its severity was much increased 
10. Dr. Couper examined the patient to-| during the night, or when exposed to the 
day, and having done so, he turned to the |light. His pulse was 108. 
students and said, ‘‘ that the removal of aj A month before his admission, ‘he con- 
disease of such long standing, and obvious, tracted a gonorrhea, for which he used va- 
character, by internal treatment, was alto- | rious remedies, with relief. In a fortnight 
gether ML Nothing but the entire, the discharge from the urethra was lessened, 
removal of the diseased mass could afford | but twelve days since he felt a slight itching 
any chance of recovery.” A consultation | in his eyes, which gradually became more 
was therefore called. severe, accompanied with heat, and an acrid 
13. The patient was informed, that the | discharge. Two days after this occurrence, 
medical officers were of opinion, his only | his eyelids became swollen, and the dis- 
hope of recovery rested on his allowing the |charge more of a purulent character. He 
diseased substance to be removed with the | had used washes without any benefit. There 
knife, and that it would not only be neces- | was still some slight pire ae from the 
sary to take away the tumour, but also the | urethra, which, however, was unattended 
remains of the eye. To this, after some/|either with heat or pain. The eyes were 
slight objections, he consented. ordered to be frequently washed with tepid 
15. Dr. Couper began the operation hy water, the conjunctive scarified, and eight 
leeches to each temple. He was also de- 
tion of the palpebra, by which it was co-|sired to take two ounces Of the sulphate of 
vered, and to which it was firmly adherent. | maguesia immediately, and the next morn- 
A small vessel sprung at the outer caathus, ing to drop into the eyes @ solution of the 
which, however, did not require a ligature. | nitrate of silver. 
The remaining portion of the upper eyelid | 11, The state of the eyes was nearly the 
was now detached from its connexions with | same, and similar treatment continued. The 
the eyeball, as well as the lower. The eye leeches and scarifications were to be re- 
was then taken hold of by the forceps, and | peated. 
the muscles cut through by the curved scis-| 12. The pain was somewhat diminished, 
sors usually employed on such occasions.| but the purulent discharge still remaiaed 
The eye was in this way extirpated without profuse. His pulse was 110. A blister was 
much difficulty. Immediately afterwards, lordered to the neck, and the solution of the 
whatever diseased substatice could be felt, | nitrate of silver continued. 
was removed. The portion of the frontal; 13. The blister caused him considerable 
bone situated at the outer canthus, seemed | uneasiness, to which he attributed his want 
a little softened. The outer portion of the|of sleep. He complained most severely of 
wound was secured by a suture, and a/the left eye; neither cornex were visible. 
pledget of lint inserted into the now vacant| Pulse 90; ten leeches were ordered to the 
space caused by the removal of the eye.jleft temple, and every night an anodyne 


removing the tumour, along with the pore | 


‘The tumour, when examined, was evidently 
of a scirrhous structure. The eye was also 
affected with the same disease. As the pa- 
tient complained of severe pain after the 
operation, he was ordered 60 drops of lau- 
danum. 

On the same day Dr. Couper removed a 
large warty tumour from a man’s back. Mr. 
— likewise operated for harelip, on a 
child. 


GONORRHG@AL OPHTHALMIA. 
John Watt, a stout young man, aged 26, 
was admitted on the 10th December, by 
Dr. Couper, with gonorrheal ophthalmia. 


The palpebre were much swollen, and of a 


| draught. 
| 13 The pain and tumefaction were con- 
|siderably diminished; the discharge was 
‘also less. There was much ecchymosis of 
| the conjunctive, but no ulceration of the 
jcornee could be detected, The discharge 
| from the urethra, though slight, still ¢on- 
jtinued. He was desired to discontinue the 
solution of the nitrate of silver, and to use 
a collyrium of one grain of the muriate of 
mercury, dissolved in six ounces of rose 
water, three times daily, He was also or- 
dered the vinum opii, and his other medi- 
cines to be continued. 

Jan. 1, 1829. The pain and inflamma- 
tion, since the last report, had been gra- 





POPULAR FEELING.—BOOKS, 


dually diminishing, but the sight of the left 
eye was completely gone, and with the 
right he could onl dhetingaish between light 
and darkness. The blister that had been 
applied to the neck was kept open, and the 
muriate of mercury was increased from one 
to two grains, dissolved in the same quan- 
tity of water. A blister had also been ap- 
plied to the right temple, which was kept 
discharging by means of the savine oint- 
ment. To-day, the sensibility being consi- 
derably diminished, the eyes were exa- 
mined; the left cornea appeared shrunk, 
and altogether unfit for the purposes of 
vision. The right, excepting one small 
space in its centre, was covered with pale 
granulations. He was ordered to omit 
the lotion, as well as the vinum opii, and 
todrop a little of the following, three times 
daily, into his eyes :-— 
R Lap. infern. gr. xxx. ; 

Aqua, 3vi.; 

Vin. opis, §ss. 
He was also desired to smear his eyelids at 
bed-time with the ungueutum hydrargyri 
nitratis. 

17. The discharge had ceased. With 
the right eye he could distinguish large ob- 
jects, placed between him and the light, 
and with the left, light from darkness. He 
complained of weakness. The vinum opii 
was again ordered to the eyes, and a pill, 
containing one grain of sulphate of quinine, 
with three of the extract of cinchona, twice 
daily. He was also allowed half a botule of 

rter. 

Feb, 14. Vision remained nearly the same, 
and as he was making little or no progress 
towards recovery, he intimated his intention 
to-day of leaving the hospital. Dr. Couper 
desired him to be particularly careful of his 
health, and to continue the use of the vinum 
opii. He gave him some hopes, that when 
the inflammation had entirely subsided, the 
right eye might afterwards, by stimulating 
applications, be somewhat improved. 


Solve. 





POPULAR FFRLING FROM THE LATE DI8- 
CLOSURES AT EDINBURGH. 


A snort time since, a woman called on 
Dr. Ramapce of Ely Place, to consult him 
on some complaint, for which the doctor 
ordered her to be cupped, and desired her 
to apply to Mr. Kwox, in the Adelphi. Two 
days after the woman called again on Dr. 


Ramadge, but had not been cupped; she 
was again desired to go to Mr. Knox, who, 
she was told, would operate gratuitously, 
as he was cupper to the Infirmary of which 





Dr, Ramadge is phy The woman 
shortly after made a third appearance, still 





without having been cupped. She was now 
closely questioned as to her reason for not 
following the physician’s advice. ‘ Sir,” 
suid she falteringly, “I am afraid to call on 
Mr. Knox.’’—** But why, my good woman ; 
Mr. Knox will cup you extremely well.”— 
** Yes, Sir, I have no doubt of that; but I 
am afraid he is some relation of Doctor 
Knox, the Scotch gentleman, and that he 
will make a subject of me; and, if you 
please, I'd rather not go.” 





POPULAR FEELING FROM THE LATE TRIAL. 


A man went to Bartholomew's a few 
days ago, complaining of hydrocele, and 
was placed under the care of Mr. Earue. 
He was told he would soon be cured; 
and on Saturday last, was desired to go 
into the operating theatre, where it was in- 
tended to tap him. When he arrived, the 
theatre was crowded to excess, and the first 
object that attracted his attention wos Mr. 
Farle standing by the table, with a trocar 
in his hand ready to operate. ‘ Oh!” said 
the patient, ‘‘is this it? No, my lads; I 
have heard of that Barnsby Cooper's ope- 
ration for the stone,in the Borough, and 
you don’t take any stone from me, depend 
on’t; besides, my friends dim’t know where I 
am.” And having thus expressed his deter- 
mination, he bolted, amidst the loud laughter 
of the pupils. A chimney-sweeper was 
waiting just by, to have a cancer of the 
scrotum removed; but on seeing the other 
man make so hasty an exit, he took to his heels 
in the same manner, and was no more seen 
or heard of. The retreat of the sweep 
excited renewed laughter, and Mr. Earle 
exclaimed, ‘‘ That trial has played the devil 
with our operations !” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The letter of “ Veritas” arrived too late 
for insertion in this Number, but shall ap- 
pear next week.—Mr. Grainger and Mr. 
Pilcher are unremitting in their endeavours 
to promote the welfare of their pupils. 
Every Borough Student who is desirous of 
acquiring a knowledge of anatomy, should 
attend the Webb-Street School.—-Other 
correspondents as soon as possible. 





